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THE bulletin of the University of Omaha 
for June, 1938, tells us that in the fifteen 
years from 1918 to 1933 nearly 150 munici- 
pal colleges and universities have sprung up 
in cities over the country. Evidently the 
citizens of a great many communities believe 
it worthwhile to support such educational 
institutions. It is fair that they should ask, 
and we educators should try to tell them, 
what they may reasonably expect for their 
money. 

The answer is not a short one and prob- 
ably no two of us so-called educational ex- 
perts would give it in just the same way. In 
other words, we do not agree as to just what 
should be offered to high-school graduates 
to help them most in life to come. Neither 
do we agree as to how it should be offered, 
nor when, nor to whom, and we shout our 
disagreement from the housetops. For in- 
Stance, three great college administrators 
recently disagreed as follows: 

‘“‘It seems to me highly probable that a 
diminution in the total number of students 
in the universities of the country is desir- 
able.’’--President Conant of Harvard 
speaking.? 

‘To this extent college education helps a 
student to earn a living; . . . The student 
who has had a general education, who has 


1 Reported in the New York Times, March 3, 
1938, 


mastered the fundamental principles of the 
sciences and arts can adjust himself to the 
world. He can acquire technique in a few 
weeks or a few months.’’—President Hutch- 
ins of Chicago speaking.’ 

‘*On the average the graduate of the lib- 
eral arts college flounders sometimes as much 
as for ten years after graduation before he 
finds out what he wants to do in life.’’— 
Dean Hawkes of Columbia speaking.* 

These are interesting statements, are they 
not?—coming from three of our greatest 
universities. ‘‘Cut down the number of 
university trained persons,’’ infers Presi- 
dent Conant. ‘‘Society can not give them 
jobs. ”’ 

‘“On the contrary,’’ says President Hutch- 
ins, in effect. ‘‘Just give them a liberal 
arts training and they can be relieved of 
any fear about getting a job. They are 
ready to tackle anything.’’ 

‘*Not so,’’ says Dean Hawkes. ‘‘ Not only 
are they not ready to handle a job, but it 
takes ten years after a general arts education 
to get a real start in life.’’ 

It is interesting and perhaps worthwhile 
to investigate the trends in higher education, 
trying, if we may, to discover which of these 
philosophies seems to be having the most 
weight with college executives and with the 


2 Saturday Evening Post. 
3 By letter. 
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general public. Apparently the public is 
paying but little attention to President 
Conant’s warning, and college registration 
last fall was considerably higher than last 
year. Also President Hutchins’s flattering 
recipe seems to be taken only with a grain 
of salt because many institutions of higher 
learning are helping with vocational prob- 
lems while the students are still in college— 
often with vocational orientation courses, 
vocational tests and personnel department 
advice as early as the freshman year. 

How shall we reconcile these three state- 
ments and try if we can to build a college 
curriculum that will be of greatest service 
to our communities? In attempting this we 
must realize that the liberal arts courses are 
the heart of any advanced educational pro- 
gram. In my judgment any technical or 
vocational program beyond high school that 
omits or minimizes the general courses in 
history, economies, language, literature, fine 
arts, science and philosophy is a dangerous 
one for our civilization. On the other hand, 
a liberal arts program that omits entirely 
vocational emphasis is also one-sided and 
insufficient to meet modern requirements. 

A generation ago about one seventh as 


many young people were in college as are 


there to-day. While the lack of vocational 
guidance in the liberal arts college at that 
time was probably just as serious to the in- 
dividual as it is to-day, nevertheless, it was 
not so greatly noticed because of the wealth 
of opportunities open to the college graduate 
of that era. Now it is different. There are 
seven times as many graduates and the com- 
petition for jobs is far more desperate. 
Are not the executives of liberal arts 
colleges failing to fulfil their responsibilities 
if they allow young people to graduate into 
this maelstrom of unemployment without 
some vocational preparation? One can not 
help but sympathize with the Harvard 
senior who said last spring, ‘‘To the senior 
who is faced with the problem of finding 
an occupation after his graduation any ad- 
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vice is useful.’’* Should not some of this 
advice have been available in earlier years 
so that the young man could have thought 
it over a bit and planned his jump into the 
river of life a bit more carefully? Should 
not we college executives realize that there 
are only a few possibilities for such vyoea- 
tionally untrained students? 

(1) They may go into the bond business. 
life insurance business or some form of sales- 
manship where but little training is needed 
to get a start. Here, President Hutchins is 
right, they can learn the surface techniques 
in a few weeks, although they must keep on 
studying for many years to achieve real mas- 
tery of these subjects. 

(2) They can go to graduate school, pre 
paring themselves for research, college 
teaching, law, medicine, or business, and 
many of them do exactly this, not because 
they have given the matter much thought, 
but because they don’t know what else to do! 

(3) Or as a variation of this they may 
go to business school, take evening vocationa! 
courses or correspondence school courses to 
really get started. I believe it would be both 
pathetic and startling if we knew how many 
liberal arts graduates have been doing just 
that. I use the word pathetic, not because 
there is anything wrong about a liberal arts 
graduate taking business school courses, but 
because he has waited until he is perhaps 
22 years old to begin to steer his course, 
whereas if he had begun to think about this 
at the beginning of his college course when 
he was 18 he could evidently have better 
prepared himself for his vocational future 
without sacrificing any serious part of his 
liberal education. 

(4) They may go into some business or 
vocational field in which, in spite of this 
rarefied liberal arts atmosphere, they are 
well trained. Such fields are teaching, for 
which nearly every liberal arts college in 
the country is training, or industrial chem- 
istry or some job connected with foods, for 

4 Harvard Alumni Bulletin, May, 1938. 
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which home economics courses have been 
viving professional preparation, or journal- 
ism, for which one or two technical courses 
and general work in English, history and 
economies have given excellent preparation. 
In fact, a great many liberal arts students 
try in some fumbling manner to take courses 
that will have vocational value, although in 
many cases they do not have helpful advice 
in so doing. 

(5) They may be so fortunate as to go 
into father’s business, or father’s friend’s 
business, where special privilege gives them 
a start denied to the ordinary college 
student. 

The defender of the status quo of the lib- 
eral arts college will immediately challenge 
this analysis and recite the great number 
of cases where liberal arts graduates have 
started at the bottom of many vocations 
without influence or patronage and risen to 
the top by sheer moral and _ intellectual 
superiority. True! but they seldom did it 
in a few weeks or months, as intimated by 
President Hutchins, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to do so. The industries 
who send their scouts to colleges looking for 
raw material go to the business and engi- 
neering schools, not to the liberal arts col- 
lege, and the non-vocationally trained 
graduate knocking at the door of the em- 
ployment manager to-day is greeted with 
the sad news that an ironclad contract with 
the union contains a seniority clause which 
absolutely forbids taking on any new men 
until all the old ones are called back to 
work, except perhaps in the training courses, 
and there the executive wants to be fairly 
sure that the applicant is really interested 
in this particular work and has some apti- 
tude for it. 

So one begins to wonder if the liberal arts 
college has taken its full responsibility in 
training only the mind of the students, as 
urged by President Hutchins. Granting 
that the student has learned to view and 
perhaps partially to understand the evolu- 
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tion of mankind, the development of art, 
science and culture, is this the whole duty 
of college? Is it not perhaps a defensible 
thesis that the college has another and fully 
as important a duty—that of helping the 
student to decide on his vocational future 
and get a start towards this vocation? This 
challenge is being met by many colleges and 
universities; at Antioch College, for in- 
stance, by the cooperative plan ; at Benning- 
ton, by periods of vocational investigation ; 
at Toledo and many other universities 
by grouping undergraduate professional 
schools such as engineering, teacher-train- 
ing, pharmacy, and business administration 
around the college of arts and sciences, and 
offering foundation courses, tests and advice 
in helping the student to shift from one 
college to another. 

Another method of accepting such respon- 
sibility is the junior college plan, in which 
a portion of even the first two years’ 
work is given to vocational foundation. 
This junior college idea is one that appears 
to be spreading with great rapidity because 
of its value to a very large number of young 
people who are badly served by our present 
liberal arts college system. At present, 
more than one half of the students starting 
the traditional four-year system drop out 
before finishing the course. Very often this 
happens with a sense of failure, certainly 
not with the feeling of accomplishment that 
would come if the course were completed. 
The junior college giving a certificate of 
completion after two years of good work 
with a fair balance between vocational and 
general courses overcomes this failure of the 
four-year college, and apparently fills a 
great need in our society. 

An adequate counseling or personnel de- 
partment must be one of the first essentials 
of such a junior college program. The mem- 
bers of such a department will certainly 
encourage competent students in this pro- 
gram to continue at the same institution or 
at a neighboring university, for further gen- 
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eral studies and vocational training in law, 
medicine, business, the sciences, or agri- 
culture. Many a graduate of the two-year 
program who is unable to go further will 
have received some survey of the liberal arts 
field as well as the foundation of vocational 
training in accounting, secretarial work, 
drafting, home economics, commercial art, 
laboratory technique or some other field. 

Most of the municipal and urban univer- 
sities offer all these opportunities to the 
young people in their communities. The 
trouble is that any one student can take 
advantage of only a small portion of these 
chances and that is why vocational and edu- 
cational guidance is so very important in the 
freshman and sophomore years. That this is 
being recognized is evidenced by the tre- 
mendous increase in such counseling. At 
Toledo the personnel department has charge 
not only of part-time job placement for 


undergraduates, employment service for 


eraduates, NYA selection and placement, 
service scholarship placement, and is in very 


close contact with the whole advisership 
program, but also it has the major respon- 
sibility for the course ‘‘ Vocation I’’—now 
changed to ‘‘Orientation’’—required of all 
freshmen. While this course includes the 
general matters helpful to new college stu- 
dents, such as library information, the value 
of budgets, both of time and money, how 
to study, ete., it also includes the taking of 
batteries of psychological tests designed to 
help the student to discover his own abilities, 
assigned reading and conferences on voca- 
tional problems, and a real effort to help 
the student to determine his vocational 
interests. In the second semester this 
course is followed by introductory surveys 
into engineering, business administration, 
teacher training, ete., of which the student 
chooses one, thus getting some further idea 
of a vocation in which he is interested. If 
he is headed for the law or other professions 
requiring graduate work and is sure of his 
ground he does not take the second semester. 
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But all through his college life the personne] 
department is apt to be in touch with the 
student making available such advice as is 
welcome on vocational problems. 

Having allowed the pendulum to swing 
over to the side of vocational training in 
the municipal college, let me hasten to sup- 
port President Hutchins in the defense of 
general non-technical subjects. While it 
may be self-evident that a man without a 
job is not a useful citizen, no matter how 
well trained his mind may be, it is also true 
that modern democracy can only continue 
and grow if there are a great number of 
voters versed in general courses in history, 
economics, literature, foreign language, 
natural science and philosophy. This cul- 
tural training may equip them to leave 
behind their prejudices and penetrate to 
the fundamentals of the tremendously diffi- 
cult problems of civilization. 

Just as the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
nearly a century ago, ruled that a common- 
school education was a necessity for the 
decent existence of a child, now it would 
appear that at least a junior college educa- 
tion is a necessity in our more complicated 
situation of to-day. If democracy is to 
exist, the ordinary voter must decide be- 
tween deflation and inflation, between isola- 
tion and world organization, between join- 
ing the World Court or spending a billion 
dollars a year for defense, between govern- 
ment regulation and laissez-faire. It is 
doubtful if a high-school education is suffi- 
cient foundation for judgment on these 
matters. We have seen dictators apparently 
play upon the prejudices of the populace 
to achieve any results they may wish. And 
we are not free from the same thing in this 
country. It is certainly very dangerous to 
let the ideas of two men such as Mr. Hearst 
and Father Coughlin apparently so sway 
public opinion as to keep the United States 
out of the World Court against the advice 
of almost every student of international 
affairs in the country. 
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This requirement that colleges train for 
democracy will raise serious question in the 
minds of many scholars well aware of the 
difficulty in getting the average young per- 
son really to understand an intellectual sub- 
ject. They would ask, ‘‘ How are you going 
to get a considerable mastery of these prob- 
lems into a student’s mind in a four-year col- 
lege course, When you demand that a part of 
this time be spent thinking about a vocation 
and getting a start in it?’’ The only answer 
is that the whole thing is a matter of degree, 
and the four years must be divided up dif- 
ferently for different students with neither 
veneral studies nor vocational studies 
neglected. 

The classical scholar is right in question- 
ing the depth to which you can go in the 
understanding of mankind’s progress in 
such a short time, but good leaders carrying 
the torch forward on carefully chosen paths 
can go a long way. It doesn’t take a tre- 
mendous amount of history to let a young 
man realize that unemployment was a prob- 
lem in Periclesian Greece, so that the build- 
ing of the Parthenon was somewhat equiva- 
lent to a modern WPA job!; nor to come 
along another 700 years and find out that 
Diocletian started a system of economic 
planning that had the NRA backed com- 
pletely off the map; nor even to come to 
some independent judgment as to whether 
or not this policy was to a considerable 
degree responsible for the stagnation of the 
Middle Ages. Such a survey in history 
would show that we tried neutrality laws 
and policies in 1807 and 1917, and neither 
time were they successful in keeping us out 
of war. This understanding might be useful 
in trying to decide what kind of a foreign 
policy is best for the United States in 1940. 
Similarly, in other fields it is not too much 
to hope that the thinking of many hundreds 
of young people can be profoundly modified 
by such courses. 

There is still to be considered the contri- 
bution that the municipal university should 
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make to the ethical, moral and social stand- 
ards of its students and the community. 
This contribution is difficult to make, almost 
impossible to measure, and by far the most 
important of them all. That this is so is 
universally recognized. President Hutchins 
emphasizes the point in his Saturday 
Evening Post article, writing that a college 
education should teach people that ‘‘the 
good life is better than the good living.’’ 
Every employer of other men is interested 
first in the kind of a man he is hiring, and 
only secondarily in what he can do. A sur- 
vey of engineers trying to ascertain what 
qualities are most important for success in 
engineering placed these personal attributes 
first. The general public expects higher 
standards of college men and women and is 
shocked and disappointed when they fail. 
It is so unusual for a college man to slip 
that the newspapers put it in their head- 
lines when a ‘‘Harvard man defaults,’’ or 
a ‘‘Yale graduate is sued for divoree.”’ 

These attributes are not taught in college 
classes nor out of books. They are handed 
on from generation to generation by the 
personal contacts which students have with 
others and with faculty members. The ‘‘old 
grad’’ coming back to his Alma Mater re- 
members with gratitude his course with old 
Professor Blank, not because of its subject- 
matter, but because his contact with the 
personality of that professor had made an 
indelible impression on his own character 
and philosophy of life. 

So university administrators have a great 
responsibility in picking faculty members 
who will exert a good influence on the 
student. They must insist, moreover, that 


throughout the institutions the highest 
standards are recognized and rewarded. 


Just as one rotten apple spoils a barrel, 
so a few students who can cheat success- 
fully or lower standards in other ways are 
a detriment to the college community and 
must be eliminated. On the contrary, evi- 


dences of thoughtfulness, noblesse-oblige, 
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and integrity in carrying out college duties 
should be noticed and rewarded if such a 
philosophy is to become a way of life. 

Let me repeat then the four contributions 
to the young people of the city that we may 
expect from the municipal university. 

(1) Jobs are scarce for young men and 
women of 18 who are just graduating from 
high school, and probably the best use that 
society can make of these persons is to give 
them further education. President Hutch- 
ins expresses this condition as follows: 
‘Under 


educational system is justified as a housing 


present economic conditions the 
program, designed to keep young people off 
the streets at least for part of the day. If 
you say that it is expensive, I reply that 
the idle young 
people on the streets is more expensive 
still.’’ 

(2) Not only does industry want men 
with more maturity than is usually found 
at the age of 18, it also wants men who 
have at least the beginnings of training in 


consequences of having 


a vocation chosen with some care and fore- 
thought. 

(3) Democracy needs citizens who can 
judge the problems of the future by the 
history of the past, and this requires a 
knowledge of mankind’s slow development 
in science and art, in political economy, and 
in literature. 

(4) Civilization itself depends on leaders 
who have achieved a philosophy of life based 
on loyalty to the truth, on noblesse-oblige, 
on a realization that in the relations between 
individuals, between labor and capital, be- 
tween races, and between nations, the simple 
golden rule is the way of life. In the long 
run the greatest security, prosperity, and 


happiness for myself depends on reasonable 


security, prosperity, and happiness for my 
neighbor, whoever or wherever he may be. 

It is perhaps important to speculate as 
to what proportion of our young people are 
actually affected by these debatable cur- 


ricula. It was mentioned above that the 
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number of college students has increased 
seven fold in the last thirty years. The 
number has increased one hundred fold jn 
the last century. But even now it is only 14 
per cent. of the total. Last June in Toledo 
there were about 6,300 persons aged 22. Of 
these about 2,500 had graduated from high 
school, and not more than 400 from college, 
although 900 had started to college. It ap- 
pears doubtful that more than 15 per cent. 
or at most 20 per cent. of the persons 18 
years of age can be expected to appear on 
registration day at our colleges and univer- 
sities. Perhaps this condition will change 
ereatly in the next generation, but the 
change will probably be a gradual one. 
This 15 per cent. is a picked group, in gen- 
eral the most capable and the most prom- 
ising. If properly trained they will have 
no trouble in getting jobs if there are any 
jobs available. A conversation with one of 
our engineering seniors last June just before 
final examinations went something like this: 
‘*T assume you were studying pretty hard 
to-day for those examinations?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I was out getting myself a job, in 
fact I got two jobs!’’ And this was last 
spring, when jobs were not too plentiful. 
No, our sympathy and a good deal of our 
concern must go with the 85 per cent. who 
never go to college at all. Such young 
people find it increasingly difficult as the 
years go on to get a job that is leading to 
broader fields of success. More and more 
the college graduate or at least the person 
with some college training is taking the job. 
For instance, in a recent examination for 
the Toledo police force, 10 out of the first 11 
on the list had spent some time in college, 
every one of the first 22 had been to high 
school. Is this statement a refutation of 
the thesis that the non-vocationally minded 
liberal arts graduate will have an increas- 
ingly difficult time in getting started? Not 
at all; it is merely proof that the competi- 
tion is getting more and more keen and the 
college graduate or the person partially 
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trained in college is invading fields un- 
thought of a generation ago. 

So what kind of a program should the 
municipal university arrange for this 85 per 
cent. of our population who did not receive 
formal college training? This brings us, 
of course, to the tremendously interesting 
and important question of adult education— 
a problem dear to the heart of the present 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Studebaker, and so important in the minds 
of the directors of the Carnegie Corporation 
that they have supported for years the 
American Association for Adult Education 
and its efficient direetor, Dr. Cartwright. 

Two generations ago, most people in the 
world worked 70 hours a week in order to 
vet enough to eat—a bare existence. There 
was little time or energy left for study or 
self-improvement. Now, however, it is very 
different and most people work 40 hours a 
week at far less exhausting labor even for 
these fewer hours. So it should be possible 
for great numbers of our people to study 
subjects of interest and value to them. 

The trouble is that none of us have yet 
really made the contribution that we ought 
to towards the solution of the problem. Per- 
haps this leisure is so new that people 
haven’t yet learned to use it wisely. Per- 
haps we educators do not yet know how to 
attract more mature students and challenge 
their imagination enough to make them 
want to do real intellectual work. Whatever 
the reason, we, the University of Toledo, are 
reaching only 1 per cent. of the adult popu- 
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lation in our metropolitan area. Of course, 
if one includes the adult work at our Art 
Museum, YMCA, YWCA, settlement houses, 
WPA schools, ete., a very much larger per- 
centage is reached, perhaps 6 to 8 per cent., 
but I am speaking of the university only. 
Other urban universities are apparently 
doing about the same and surely we ought 
to do better than that. As far as full-time 
day students are concerned our growth will 
be slow, our numbers increasing only as a 
slowly increasing percentage of young 
people are well enough trained to go on to 
college work. We already get nearly 40 per 
cent. of the high-school graduates, and the 
percentage which can profit by college work 
may never be much higher than that. But 
in the adult field we have so far made a 
pathetic failure to inspire the public. 

Here is a challenge to the municipal uni- 
versity that must not go unanswered. It is 
a challenge that offers great rewards. <A 
citizenry that is interested in studying his- 
tory or art or economics or language or sci- 
ence or vocational subjects is apt to be a 
stable, thoughtful and cultured society not 
easily stamped with $30 a week panaceas 
in California, nor with mob hysteria against 
free speech in New Jersey. 

The municipal university may well be the 
institution through which such an ideal may 
gradually emerge for future generations, 
not only because of its service to boys and 
girls just out of high school, but also be- 
cause of its challenge to the older youth from 
24 to 74 who never went to the day classes. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE CHILD WELFARE 
INFORMATION CENTER OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

DurinG the last two years nineteen different 

countries have passed legislative or administra- 
tive measures in the interest of their child pop- 
The Child Welfare Information Cen- 
‘er of the League of Nations has published a 
Summary of such measures, which is reported in 


Ae ie 
Wwations, 


the London Times. 





The neglected delinquent child comes in for 
no fewer than nine enactments relative to the 
existence and procedure of juvenile courts, each 
of these measures showing progress in the un- 
derstanding of these children and a desire to 
help them to become useful citizens, rather than 
simply to punish them for their misdemeanors. 

In the Argentine Republie and in Guatemala 
systems of juvenile courts were instituted dur- 
ing 1937, while in Germany the Youth Office 
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and authorities acting on its behalf have been 
given the right to attend the court, even when a 
hearing is held in camera, if minors appear, in 
whatsoever capacity. In the United Kingdom 
the 1933 Children and Young Persons Act has 
been supplemented on certain points. 

The tendeney, pointed out by the Information 
Center a year ago, towards centralization, or 
coordination by an official authority of all or 
certain branches of maternity and child wel- 
fare work, is borne out by the organization in 
France in 1938 of a Permanent General Secre- 
tariat of the High Council for Child Welfare, 
following the setting up of a High Council for 
Child Welfare in 1937 under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Health. In the same year 
Bolivia and KEeuador also set up centralizing 
authorities—under the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare in the first case and the Ministry 
of Social Welfare in the second. Mexico in 
1937 set up a Department of Special Assistance 
to Children. 

During 1938 Belgium organized the system of 
family allowances instituted by law in 1937, 
and in Japan a law was created in the same 
year giving assistance to mothers or grand- 
mothers in need and responsible for the care of 
young children. 

Sweden has instituted a special system of 
pensions, payable out of public funds, for the 
care of Swedish children living in Sweden who 
can not be maintained by the persons who would 
normally be responsible for them. Since the 
royal decree of 1937 the government also eon- 
tributes to the operating expenses of authorized 
establishments for psychopathie or neuropathie 
children. 

In the efforts to encourage larger families in 
Italy a royal decree makes provision for family 
loans for the founding of families. The admin- 
istration of this service is entrusted to the Na- 
tional Faseist Social Welfare Institute, which 
supplies to the provinees the requisite funds for 
The decree also provides for the 
reduction of taxation favoring large families, 
and the taxation on bachelors is now applied to 
categories which were previously exempt. Pref- 
erence is also given in applications for posts in 
the Government administrations to married ean- 
didates with a family. Special attention is 
given to measures concerning adoption, to the 
protection of minors and to the development 


that purpose. 


of the cinema in education. 
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YALE-IN-CHINA 


THE trustees of Yale-in-China announce the 
appointment of Robert Joseph Clarke, of Water- 
town, Conn., and Donald Cole McCabe, of Morris 
Plains, N. J., both of the class of 1939 of Yale 
College, to the faculty of Yale-in-China. Mr. 
Clarke is appointed for a two-year term and 
will travel in July to Changsha, Hunan, whence 
he will probably proceed to Yuenling, the new 
location of the Yali Union Middle School some 
150 miles west of Changsha in the same proy- 
ince. He will teach English and history in the 
school and will fill the place of Edward Gulick, 
’37, of Andover, Mass., who is returning from 
his term of service in China. Mr. MeCabe, who 
is appointed for a three-year term, will spend 
the first year in the Graduate School of Yale 
University on a fellowship received from the 
Yale-in-China Association. At the conclusion oj 
that year he will leave for a two-year teaching 
term in the Yali School. 

The school in which these men will teach is 
in Yuenling in the Province of Hunan. It was 
moved from Changsha last September at the 
request of the governor of the Province in order 
to be in a town less likely to receive interruption 
from the war. The enrolment of the school is 
three hundred boys, who come from many parts 
of China, the majority from the city of Changsha 
and Hunan Province. With thirty-three years 
of history, it has lived through many Chinese 
crises. The faculty is made up of Chinese and 
American teachers, and the leadership is in the 
hands of Principal C. C. Lao, a graduate of the 
College of Yale-in-China, M.S., University of 
Chicago, and Dean K. 8. Ying, also a graduate 
of the College of Yale-in-China, with an M.A. 
from Yale. 

The work of Yale-in-China also extends to 
medicine, to science and to hospital work. The 
Yale School of Science, a part of Hua Chung 
College, and the Hsiang-Ya Medical School have 
also been moved into the interior. The Hunan- 
Yale Hospital, however, has been maintained in 
Changsha, where it has been performing a re- 
markable service, being a leader in the civilian 
emergency relief program of the city. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION CENTER AT 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS 


Ir is planned to open an adult education cen- 
ter at Washington University in the autumn. 
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4 yocational guidance clinic, school of the 
theater, elasses and institutes will be conducted 
the center, Which is now being remodeled. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch states that the old 
Mary Institute building, in which the center will 
be conducted, has been unused almost continu- 

y since it was vaeated by a girls’ prepara- 

y school that is affiliated with the university. 
There are in the building thirty-four class- 
rooms, an auditorium seating seven hundred, 


ealeteria. 

Dr. Frank M. Debatin, dean of the University 
College, the extension division of the university, 
has been appointed director. It is stated that 

vocational guidanee clinie, now at 4567 
Seott Avenue, will be expanded to serve stu- 
lents of the university. At present guidance is 
given only to employees of industrial and busi- 
ness firms. The elinie, which was established 
three years ago, will continue to be directed by 
Willard Parker. 

In outlining his plans Dr. Debatin said that 
stitutes will be condueted by scientific organi- 

ons, social welfare groups and elubs having 
ducational programs. Among the subjects that 
uay be considered in these institutes will be 
traffie and delinquency. A School of the Thea- 
ter will be established by the Little Theater, St. 
Louis, to train actors and teachers of dramaties. 
Leisure-time courses in dramaties for those in- 
terested in the theater will also be established. 
The art program will emphasize crafts, but 
there will also be courses in art appreciation 
and lectures on art. 

Short courses under consideration include 
such subjeets as economie, political and social 
organization here and abroad, types of govern- 
ment, problems of consumer education and 
social security. Some of the courses may be 
changed to weekly forums. Under the eategory 
of family living, courses and lectures are 
planned in nutrition, dietetics, child welfare, 
budgeting and interior decorating. 

The first institute will probably deal with oc- 
cupations and industry, the chief purpose of 
which will be to aequaint young persons and 
adults with opportunities for employment and 
ways of preparing for them. 

Ultimately it is hoped to develop a Midwest- 
ern center for adult education where teachers 
and leaders of adult groups ean be trained. 











A general college may also be established, 
primarily for those not qualified for standard- 
ized academie work and for those whose inter- 
ests demand a more flexible program than that 
offered ordinarily to college students. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE New York State Board of Regents on 
May 19 adopted a regulation to empower public 
school systems throughout the state to permit 
their pupils to have one hour each week in re- 
ligious instruction in churches and other insti- 
tutions during regular school hours. The rule 
authorizes but does not compel local school 
officials to dismiss children from their classes 
each week for an hour’s training by religious 
organizations selected by their parents. The 
board announced that it had acted in response 
to “many requests of parents that their chil- 
dren in the publie schools may be exeused for 
instruction in religious education under duly 
constituted religious bodies of the parents’ 
choice.” The regulation provides that if local 
school boards should wish to authorize religious 
instruction under the conditions specified, “the 
Commissioner of Education will not consider 
such diminution of school time to be in viola- 
tion of the compulsory education law, provided 
superintendents and teachers approve the time 
selected for such instruction as not interfering 
with school work.” 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman signed on May 
16 the Coudert-McCreery bill which earries out 
the provision of the new constitution author- 
izing cities and school districts through the state 
to provide free bus transportation to and from 
schools for all children of school age. The bill, 
which is termed “the Parochial School Bus Bill,” 
applies to all school children alike, whether at- 
tending public or private schools. It provides 
that “the Board of Education in a city shall 
have the power to contract for the transporta- 
tion of children to and from any school or in- 
stitution of learning whenever in its judgment 
such transportation is required because of the 
remoteness of the school to the pupil, or for the 
promotion of the best interests of such children.” 
Similar provisions apply to rural school districts. 

The bill also provides that “when the voters, 
school trustees or a board of education fail to 
provide the transportation authorized by this 
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chapter, the parent or guardian of a child, or 
any taxpayer residing in the school district, may 
appeal to the Commissioner of Education.” 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE-UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

PLans for the next summer session of the 
University of Michigan are practically com- 
pleted, and there are indications which point to 
the largest enrolment in its history. 

Outside of Ann Arbor the 
will expand its activities. A unit of the Gradu- 
ate School will be established in each of the 
four State Teachers Colleges. Those at Kala- 
mazoo, Mt. Pleasant and Ypsilanti will be an- 
nounced for the first time; the one at Marquette 
was established in 1938. As has occurred for 
the last four years, because of physical limita- 
tions, the Biological Station will be unable to 
accept all properly prepared applicants. Stu- 
dents of geology and surveying will do their 
work at the Rocky Mountain Station in Wyo- 
ming, filling the capacity of Camp Davis. 
Owing to limitations of staff, the Geography 
Station at Wilderness Park, Emmett County, 
will be foreed to enroll a smaller number of stu- 
dents than in the last two or three years, but 
indications are that the Forestry Station, Camp 
Filibert Roth, will be crowded again. The de- 
partment of English has announced a study trip 
leader, and under the auspices of the depart- 
to England, with Professor Bennett Weaver as 
‘ment of geography, led by Professor Robert B. 
Hall, a select group of advaneed students will 
travel in the Far East. 

In Ann Arbor, in addition to the regular work 
developed by the departments of the schools 
and colleges, special cooperative programs will 
be continued. In the Medical School there will 
be emphasis upon bacteriology, with prominent 
European scientifie men participating. Special 
studies in the Renaissance are again announced. 
The Linguistie Institute will emphasize the lan- 
guages of the Near East. The Institute of Far- 
Eastern Studies will continue its program, with 
provision for intensive studies in Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Russian, and special seminars in the 
Far-Eastern cultures, for students both with 
and without a working knowledge of an Ori- 
A new program will be devel- 
Opportu- 
studies in 


summer session 


ental language. 
oped in the field of Latin America. 
intensive 


nities will be given for 
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Spanish and Portuguese. The courses will be 
arranged in education, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, economies and political science. The 
programs in linguistics, Far-Eastern studies 
and Latin-American studies are being arranged 
with the cooperation of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The Physies Symposium is continued 
another summer, this time with Enrico Fermi, 
Nobel Laureate of Rome, as the visiting scieu- 
tist, and others who have not yet been an 
nounced. In the School of Education, the regu- 
lar faculty will be supplemented by many dis- 
tinguished visitors. Provision is being made for 
an enlargement of the curriculum workshop, 
which will be conducted with the cooperation 
of the other tax-supported institutions in the 
state. 

Though the emphasis in the summer sessiv1 
is increasingly being laid upon advaneed and 
graduate studies, for next summer more courses 
for undergraduates have been definitely planned 
than in recent years, both in the College of En- 
gineering and in the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and the Arts. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A staff of 332 instructors and lecturers, in- 
cluding 103 visiting faculty members, will teach 
1939 summer of Northwestern 
Dr. Ernest H. Hahne is director ot 


in the session 
University. 
the session. 
In a session which will open on June 19 and 
close on August 12, more than 425 courses will be 
offered in the college of liberal arts, the schools 
of education, law, music, commerce, journalism 
and speech, the graduate school and the univer- 
sity college. Courses will be arranged for both 
day and evening in Evanston and Chicago. Spe- 
cial educational and recreational events, open to 
all students, will supplement the regular class 
work. Educational films, lectures, recitals and 
concerts will be presented several times a week. 
The University Theater will give five plays. 
An interesting new feature in the summer 
session of the graduate school will be the In- 
stitute of Democracy, in which a group of 
thirteen advanced courses will be offered in an 
effort to concentrate study and research on the 
problems of democracy. A special group of 


visiting professors has been added to the staff 
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for these courses. They include Dr. Edward 
Alsworth Ross, professor emeritus of sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Arthur N. 
Holeombe, chairman of the department of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University; and Dr. Her- 
bert von Beckerath, professor of economics and 
political science at Duke University. 

Another new feature of the summer session 
will be a symposium on the speaking voice, 
offered by the speech re-education department 
of the school of speech. Set up as a regular 
course, the symposium will meet five times a 
week with lectures by ten members of the North- 
western staff and seven visiting professors. 
This will inelude Dr. Giles Gray, professor of 
speech and director of the phonetics laboratories 
at Louisiana State; Dr. Robert West, professor 
of speech pathology and director of the speech 
clinie at Wiseonsin; and Dr. G. Osear Russell, 
director of speech, voice and hearing research 
laboratories at Ohio State. 

With the assistance of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the General Education 
Board, the School of Education will sponsor 
one of the nation’s twelve workshops in secon- 
dary edueation. A group of a hundred mature 
students, most of them teachers with some years 
of experience, will be registered. They will live 
together in two specially reserved dormitories, 
and each student will spend the summer working 
on a single conerete problem out of his own 
experience. Classes in the demonstration school 
at New Trier high school will be available to 
workshop students for experiments. 

Members of the visiting faculty in the School 
of Education will inelude Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, formerly professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Beth 
Wellman, professor of child psychology at the 
University of Iowa; and Dr. John Brubacher, 
associate professor of education at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

In Chieago the medical and dental schools will 
have their usual summer quarter. The school 
of law will offer a two-term summer session with 
a faculty ineluding three visitors—Dr. Frederick 
Keating Beutel, formerly dean of the school of 
law at Louisiana State University; Dr. James 
Willard Hurst, assistant professor of law at 
the University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Frank R. 
Strong, assistant professor of law at the Ohio 
State University. 
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Sixteen late afternoon and evening courses will 
be given in the Division of Social Work in 
Chieago, including the study of juvenile delin- 
quency, publie welfare, social security and psy- 
chiatry for social workers. The school of com- 
merce will have twenty-four courses on the 
Chicago campus, including accounting, business 
law, economics and finance, marketing and busi- 
ness English. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE annual Conference of Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools will be 
held at the University of Chieago from July 17 
to 21. The subject of the conference will be 
“Demoeratie Practices in School Administra- 
tion.” The speakers will include Eliot Ness, 
director of safety, Cleveland; Dr. Daniel A. 
Prescott, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and C. L. Cushman, director 
of research and curriculum of the Denver Pub- 
lie Sehools. 

According to Dr. William C. Reavis, who is 
in charge, the conference is “designed to help 
principals and superintendents to see the possi- 
bilities inherent in drawing fully upon staff 
members under democratic principles and at the 
same time getting pupils to assume responsibili- 
ties under democratic plans. Student govern- 
ment organizations in many schools to-day pro- 
vide the opportunity for concrete democratic 
training. This implies no abdication of super- 
visory functions by teachers and principals.” 

The speakers will include: DeWitt S. Mor- 
gan, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis; 
President Frank E. Baker, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; Edward E. Keener, principal 
of the Hay School, Chicago, and Lloyd Cook, 
associate professor of sociology at the Ohio 
State University. 

The Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Education will be held on July 12, 13 
and 14, when a diseussion on “The Outlook for 
Higher Education” has been arranged. The 
speakers include: Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Dr. R. M. Hughes, 
president emeritus of Iowa State College; Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, and Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent-eleet of the University of Texas. 


The Higher Education Institute was or- 
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ganized sixteen years ago to provide an oppor- 
tunity for eritieal discussion of problems of 
administrative officers of 


common interest to 


higher institutions. The conference at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels, devoted to the 


same general purposes, has been held annually 
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at the university since 1932. At each of the 
sessions, discussions are held after the forma] 
presentations of authorities, and the leading edu- 
eators from all parts of the country who gather 
for the meetings contribute their own views on 
the key subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE New York State Board of Regents at its 
meeting on May 1 adopted a resolution urging 
Dr. Frank P. Edu- 
cation, to remain in office until July 1, 1940, 


Graves, Commissioner of 
despite the fact that he will reach the compulsory 
retirement age of seventy years on July 23. A 
special committee will be named to recommend 


his successor. 


Dr. Fioyp W. Reeves, professor of educa- 
tional administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the President’s advisory com- 
mittee on education, has been made director of 
the American Youth Commission, effective on 
He will reside in Chicago and will 
continue part time as a member of the faculty 
He sueceeds Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, formerly of Bucknell University, who 


June 1. 
of the university. 


recently resigned to become president of the 
University of Texas. 

THE Rev. Dr. Joun B. MAGEE, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Seattle, has been 
elected president of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, He succeeds Dr. H. J. Burg- 
stahler, who resigned last November to become 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Iowa. 


Dr. Dante SoMMER Roprnson, head of the 
department of philosophy at Indiana University, 
has been elected president of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, to sueceed Dr. James W. Putnam, 
who recently announced his retirement. 

Dr. WituiAM A. KE uy, head of the depart- 


ment of the Graduate School of 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., has been 


of education 


appointed head of the division of educational 
psychology and measurements in the downtown 
Sehool of Education of Fordham University. 
He replaces Dr. Robert Rock, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of psychology. 
Dr. A. Fitzgerald, of the Graduate 
School of Loyola University, Chicago, has been 
the faculty of the 


James 


appointed a member of 


School of Education to direct graduate study in 
elementary education. 


Dr. HELEN W. RANDALL, assistant professor 
of English literature at Smith College, has been 
made dean of the newly founded Hartford, 
Conn., Junior College for Girls. 


Mrs. Dora 8. Lewis, director of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
formerly state superintendent of home economics, 
has been appointed a member of the teaching and 
administrative staff of New York University. 

Dr. G. BroMLEY OxNAM, who has been since 
1936 Methodist Episcopal bishop of Omaha, 
has been elected bishop of the Boston area of 
the Methodist Church. From 1928 to 1936 Dr. 
Oxnam was president of DePauw University, 
Indiana. Previously he had been professor of 
practical theology at Boston University. 


Dr. WatteR W. Pettit, who has been a 
member of the staff of the New York School of 
Social Work for twenty-four years, has been 
appointed director of the school to succeed the 
late Porter R. Lee. Dr. Pettit, who has been 
acting director for several months, was engaged 
in educational work in the Philippines for eight 
years and was later field secretary for the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 


Miss Mary F. H4ze.u has resigned as execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association and as managing editor 
of Educational Method. 


THE degree of doctor of letters was conferred, 
at a special ceremony, on May 18 on Dr. Thomas 
Mann, by Princeton University. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of education 
was conferred at the recent convocation at the 
university for prospective teachers on Dr. Allen 
S. Whitney, dean emeritus of the School of Edu- 


eation of the University of Michigan. Before 
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joining the university in 1899 Dr. Whitney was 
superintendent of schools at Mt. Clemens and 
Saginaw. He was dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the university from 1923 until he re- 
tired from active service in 1929. 


Dr. ArTHUR P. CoLEMAN, of the department 
of East European languages of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has received the Golden Laureate of the 
Polish Aeademy of Literature for his “distin- 
euished work in Polish literature.” 


Dr. Epwarp C. Extuert, of Memphis, Tenn., 
has been chosen by the Association for Research 
in Ophthalmology, meeting in connection with 
the St. Louis convention of the American Med- 
ical Association, as the recipient of this year’s 
Leslie Dana gold medal for “outstanding achieve- 
ments in the prevention of blindness and the 
conservation of vision.” The medal is offered 
by Leslie Dana, of St. Louis. The presentation 
will be made later in the year at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 


WittiaM C. SmirH, chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Edueation of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, was the honor guest at a 
testimonial dinner tendered to him on May 18 at 
the Food Trades High School, New York City. 
Mr. Smith is retiring from active service on 
July 1. Guests at the dinner included Dr. John 
H. Finley, editor emeritus of The New York 
Times; Lewis R. Alderman, director of the divi- 
sion of education of the WPA; Dr. Arthur D. 
Dean; Morris EK. Siegel, director of evening and 
continuation schools, and principals of elemen- 
tary, high and trade schools. 


A visit of congratulation was paid on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday to Edward 
Mandel, who will retire at the end of the school 
year as associate superintendent of the New 
York City Schools after more than fifty years 
service in the schools of the city, by Superin- 
tendent of Sehools Dr. Harold G. Campbell 
and officials of the Board of Education. 


A RECEPTION in honor of the seventy-eighth 
birthday of Dr. Francis Harvey Green, head 
master of the Pennington School, New Jersey, 
was given on May 19. A large Austrian pine 
was planted in the center of his garden and 
dedicated to him as the gift of students, fac- 
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ulty members and former Assemblyman William 
P. Howe, Jr., an alumnus of the school. 


UnbeR the auspices of the English-Speaking 
Union an oak tree seedling from the Royal 
Forest at Windsor was planted on May 18 in 
front of the British pavilion on the grounds of 
the World’s Fair by Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president of the union. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, who retires in June as provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was given on May 
16. Four hundred graduates of the university 
were present. The speakers were: Dr. Thomas 
S. Gates, president of the university; former 
U. 8. Senator George Wharton Pepper; Colonel 
Thomas E. Robins, of Southern Rhodesia, the 
first Rhodes scholar from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Edward Potts Cheyney, 
emeritus professor of European history at the 
university. Ralph Morgan, president of the 
General Alumni Society, presented Dr. Penni- 
man with a silver platter bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Presented by the alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, May 16, 1939, to Dr. 
Josiah Harmar Penniman, student, alumnus, 
professor, trustee and Provost of the Univer- 
sity—1886-1939.” Samuel F. Houston, senior 
member of the board of trustees, presided. 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan have chosen names of well-known 
teachers at the university to designate the four 
houses in the $1,150,000 dormitory group which 
is now under construction. The new unit will 
include Hinsdale House, named after Burke 
Aaron Hinsdale, historian and teacher of edu- 
cation of the last century; Greene House, after 
Charles Ezra Greene, first dean of the College 
of Engineering; Tyler House, after Moses Coit 
Tyler, who is best known as the man who more 
than any other individual awakened the country 
to the study of its own literary history, and 
Preseott House, after Albert Benjamin Pres- 
cott, chemist of the last century and first dean 
of Michigan’s College of Pharmacy. 


THE State of New York is erecting two mark- 
ers to indicate the site of the boyhood home of 
Ezra Cornell near the village of De Ruyter, the 
place from which the future founder of Cornell 
University set out, one morning in April, 1828, 
on his forty-mile walk in search of work as a 
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carpenter in the village of Ithaca. These mark- 
ers, one in the village of De Ruyter and the 
other about three and one-half miles from there 
near the site of the Cornell home, were formally 
installed with public exercises on May 20. 


Dr. A. H. Parker, prineipal of the Indus- 
trial High School at Birmingham, Ala., who 
has served the schools for fifty years, has been 
honored by the Birmingham Board of Eduea- 
tion, which voted to change the name of the 
Industrial High School to the A. H. Parker 
High School. Dr. Parker, a Negro, has re- 
cently retired from the principalship to become 
director and adviser for all the Negro schools 
of Birmingham. 

PROFESSOR BLAIR CONVERSE, head of the de- 
partment of technical journalism of Iowa State 
College, died on May 18 at the age of forty-six 
Mr. Converse had been a member of the 
department since 1919, and head sinee 1927. 
Professor Richard W. Bechman will be in charge 
of the department temporarily. Immediately 
after the Mr. Converse a memorial 
loan fund was established by friends, students 
and colleagues. 


years. 


death of 


Dr. J. EDMUND WoopMAN, professor emeritus 
of geology at New York University, died on May 
19, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Wood- 
man had been professor of geology at New York 
University from 1909 until his retirement last 
fall. 

Dr. Epwin Forp Piper, for thirty-four years 
professor of English at the University of Iowa, 


died on May 17. He was sixty-eight years old. 


MorGaANn WASHBURN, who retired in 1923 as a 
public-school principal in the Bronx, New York, 
died on May 3, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Mr. Washburn entered the Bronx public-school 
system as a teacher in 1887. 

THE publie schools of Hartford, Conn., were 
closed on the afternoon of May 16 in tribute to 
Mrs. Mary M. Hooker, who died on May 14. 
Mrs. Hooker had been a member of the Hartford 
Board of Education for twenty years. 

ProFessor GEORGE D. StrRAyYErR, of Teachers 


ap- 
pointed intersession lecturer from June 5 to 16 


College, Columbia University, has been 


at the Summer School of the University of 
Cineinnati. He will lecture on “Principles of 
Edueational Administration.” 
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Dr. CHARLES H. McILWAIN, professor of the 
science of government in Harvard University, 
recently gave six Messenger lectures at Cornel] 
University. He has taken as his subject “Some 
Phases in the History of Constitutionalism.” 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., chairman of the Board 
of General Motors Corporation, will deliver the 
sixth annual Alexander Van Rensselaer Lecture 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, on June 6. The lecture will be entitled 
“A Great Corporation from Within.” 


NELSON ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER, president of 
Rockefeller Center in New York, a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the newly 
elected president of the Museum of Modern Art, 
will deliver the address at the sixty-ninth com- 
mencement of the University of New Hampshire 
on June 12. 


Dr. ALAN VALENTINE, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, will be the commencement 
speaker at Wagner College, Staten Island, on 
June 3. 


Sir Wiiu1AM Brace, director of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain and president of the 
Royal Society, spoke on “The Structure of Or- 
ganic Molecules” at Wellesley College on May 9. 
Sir William, who came to the United States to 
deliver the Pilgrim Lecture before the National 
Academy of Sciences, returned to England on 
the Washington on May 17. 


THe McGill University French Summer 
School, under the auspices of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, will convene from June 29 
to August 9. Three lecture courses will enable 
students to select either an elementary course, a 
course comparable to the regular undergraduate 
courses in the university or a course comparable 
to graduate courses which may under certain 
cireumstances count toward the M.A. degree in 
French of McGill University. Students are 
pledged to speak nothing but French. Resi- 
dence will be in Douglas Hall, which has recently 
been opened. 


THE annual two-week League College Course 
of the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions will be conducted by the School of Educa- 
tion of Stanford University beginning on July 
10, following the meetings of the National Edu- 


cation Association at San Francisco. “Democ- 
racy and Educational Progress” will be the cen- 
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tral theme of the course. Treatment will be 
about evenly divided between consideration of 
democracy 1n edueation and matters of con- 
cern with the personal welfare and growth of 
the teacher. Professors Almack, Davidson, 
DeVoss, Hanna, Harlow, Horn, Kefauver, 
Leonard and Sears will be among the lecturers. 


Tue American Trustees of the Charles and 
Julia Henry Fund of Yale University have 
awarded Henry Fellowships of £500 sterling 
each to seven students, one from Wesleyan 
University, one from Swarthmore College, one 
from Prineeton University, one from Yale Col- 
lege, one from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, now in the Yale Graduate School, and 
two from Harvard University. The Henry fel- 
lows will study at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge during the next academic year. 
The fellowships, first awarded in 1931, were 
established by the bequest of Lady Julia 
Lewisohn Henry “in the earnest hope and desire 
of cementing bonds of friendship between the 
British Empire and the United States.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY announces the receipt of 
new grants in support of the Clinie of Child 
Development of the School of Medicine. The 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has made a grant-in-aid of $85,000, 
which will be distributed over a period of five 
years, and the Carnegie Corporation has appro- 
priated $10,000 per year for three years. Un- 
der the direetion of Dr. Arnold Gesell the Clinic 
of Child Development is continuing its syste- 
matie studies of the behavior of infants. A 
new program which these grauts make possible 
will give special attention to the medical aspects 
and clinieal applications of researeh in child 
development. 


THE will of Mrs. Ellen Battell Stoeckel, who 
died on May 5, sets up a trust fund estimated 
at more than $1,000,000 for the benefit of mu- 
sical edueation and the study of art and litera- 
ture at Yale University. The fund would care 
for her 200-aere estate at Norfolk, Conn., known 
as a center of music culture and art. The trus- 
tees have been authorized to maintain or im- 
prove the musie shed, numbered among the 
buildings on the estate, and the scene of many 
musical events, or to build another costing as 
much as $500,000. The will stipulates that the 
present residence, known as Whitehouse, shall 
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be kept as a display center for valuable pictures, 
art objects and antiques, unless the trustees 
decide to erect a new building. 


A airt of $165,000 has been made 
three-year continuation of evaluation studies on 
school broadeasts of the Ohio State University. 
The continuation of the work under the diree- 
tion of I. Keith Tyler, head of the radio division 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, until 
July 1, 1942, is now assured. The study, which 
was started on July 1, 1937, is financed by the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The first allotment was for $69,000 
for two years. The study is one of several car- 
ried on by the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee of the Federal Communications Commission 
in cooperation with network, regional and local 
broadcasters as well as with teachers and school 
administrators on a nation-wide scale. Eleven 
universities are represented on the advisory 
committee. They are: University of Wisconsin, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Columbia 
University Teachers College, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California State Department of Education, 
University of California, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, New York University, University of Chi- 
eago, Harvard University and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


for a 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
an inheritance tax of $2,927,338 from the estate 
at Tallahassee, Fla., of the late Alfred I. du Pont 
is reported to have wiped out the deficit of the 
state and has enabled it to start paying the 
publie school appropriation. It had been esti- 
mated that there would be a deficit for the 
schools of $1,600,000. It is stated that a pay- 
ment in 1936 enabled full settlement to schools 
to be made for the first time in many years. 


Dr. K. GeorGe FAuk, president of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute of New York City, has an- 
nounced that the institute will close in June. 
This is one of the nation’s first vocational schools 
for boys. The buildings, which are at Stuy- 
vesant Place and East Ninth Street, will be taken 
over by New York University on a twenty-one 
year lease for the use of the School of Edueation 
in expanding its program of vocational eduea- 
tion. The Stuyvesant Street structure will be 
renamed the Edgar S. Barney Building in mem- 
ory of Dr. Barney, who was associated with the 
institute for fifty-one years, forty-six as prin- 
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Dr. Barney died last December at the age 
of seventy-seven. Five full-tuition scholarships 
will be placed at the disposal of the directors of 


cipal. 
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the Hebrew Technical Institute by New York 
University, and the number will be increased each 
year until twenty such scholarships are in force. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SHALL IT BE “YES” OR “NO” ON 
FEDERAL AID? 


In February, 1938, the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Edueation to the President recom- 
mended direct federal financial aid to education. 
More than two score articles approving or oppos- 
ing the suggested legislation have appeared in 
educational and other magazines since that time. 
Proposals are now before Congress to carry out 
the recommendations of the report. Because of 
the importance of these legislative proposals, it 
would seem that they should be searchingly 
studied particularly by persons in the field of 


education. Here, therefore, are proposed seven 


questions which seem essential in candid scrutiny 
of any federal aid proposal before we decide to 


support or oppose it.’ 

1. Is the case for Federal aid to schools estab- 
lished by the facts? 

The Report of the Advisory Committee, 
studies by the National Education Association 
and other similar studies have revealed startling 
inadequacies in the schooling provided in many 
parts of the United States. They have shown 
through studies of population mobility and 
otherwise that the consequences of inadequate 
education in any portion of the United States 
are of direct importance to any or all other sec- 
tions of the country. They have graphically 
exposed the inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity existing between states and within states. 
They have demonstrated, too, that ability to raise 
taxes for education varies tremendously as be- 
tween states. Their conclusion is, therefore, 
that federal aid is essential. Perhaps that is one 
answer. It may be the best answer, but it would 
seem that in arriving at this answer the investi- 
gators have failed to display whether several 


1 No attempt is made in this article to summarize 
the report or to comment on it or on proposed legis- 
lation. The report has been summarized and com- 
mented upon at length in educational magazines. 
Until copies of congressional bills are available any 
comments on proposed legislation would be merely 
speculative. 


exceedingly important considerations have heey 
thoroughly studied. 

(a) They have failed to indicate the trend as 
to educational facilities. Revelation of status 
quo fails to consider the direction in which this 
country is moving educationally. Is reasonable 
progress being made under the present pattern 
of organization and support of education toward 
remedying the deficiencies which they so graphi- 
cally portray as being in existence? 

(b) They have failed to show the possibility 
of states’ reorganizing their educational pro- 
gram so as to be more effective. With the facts 
presented by the report, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the deficiencies will or can be remedied 
by the states? For example, the educational 
leadership in New York State instigated the 
Regent’s Inquiry into the Cost and Character 
of Education in New York State. Perhaps it 
would be well to have such a searchingly thor- 
ough study made in each state (if necessary with 
federal aid toward the expenses of the inquiry), 
but looking toward increased efficiency by more 
effective use of existing state support and con- 
trol before coming to the conclusion that federal 
aid is the only and best way out. 

(c) They have failed to point out that federal 
aid is but a superficial attack on a more funda- 
mental problem of providing an economic level 
for the entire population which will permit self- 
support of necessary governmental agencies as 
well as comfortable subsistence. Federal aid, 
even though much more extensive than proposed, 
would at best merely be providing crutches for 
crippled education without proceeding in the 
direction of reaching the condition where the 
crutches could be discarded. It would, therefore, 
seem pertinent to have evidence provided that 
the patient is so critically ill that crutches are 
essential now, even though they will make him 
dependent rather than independent. Evidence 
might likewise be sought to ascertain whether or 
not in the long run education would profit more 
by having the money proposed for federal aid 
to education utilized in the direction of provid- 
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ing an economie level for the entire population 
which will permit self-support of education 
under existing state support and control. 

(2) Is it likely that the proposed plan will 
weaken, rather than strengthen, the public 
schools through their progressive debilitation 
from federally subsidized and encouraged non- 
public schools? 

Vigorous argument has centered around the 
proposal to permit, if not encourage, the use 
of federal aid to non-public schools. The argu- 
ment has mainly centered around the desirability 
or undesirability of subsidizing parochial schools 
and has related itself to the questions centered 
around the separation of church and state. Such 
argument seems quite aside from the main issue 
involved. 

Should we not examine the question on a more 
fundamental and broader basis? If public edu- 
cation, rather than merely education, is essential 
to the growth and continuance of democracy, 
then for the government to subsidize non-public 
education would seem to be a case of the govern- 
ment undermining democracy itself. Should not 
this question, then, be thoroughly aired. What 
may be the consequences possible from federal 
aid which would permit subsidy to schools that 
would remove a larger and larger portion of 
pupils to privately supported schools? It might 
be to “private” schools for a group not now 
sufficiently favored economically to support pri- 
vate schools, but able to do so with federal aid. 
It might even be to schools set up by groups 
interested in fascism, communism or other sub- 
versive doctrines unable with their present lim- 
ited resourees to establish their separate, non- 
public schools, but able to do so when assisted 
by federal aid. 

Inadequate support for and interest in public 
education is amply shown by the report to exist 
in states and loealities financially able to sup- 
port adequate schools. Before embarking on 
federal aid to non-public schools, should not 
evidenee be collected and examined to see if, 
where adequate resources are available, there be 
any relationship between inadequacy of public 
education and the percentage of pupils attend- 
ing non-publie schools? 

(3) Is there good reason to believe that fed- 
eral aid will bring about the desired better 
schools? 


On the one hand, we have presented to us 
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arguments indicating that there will be no fed- 
eral control accompanying federal aid. Along- 
side, we find evidence showing the inadequacy 
and inequality of education in states able to 
support a good educational program, and evi- 
dence of inefficient or inadequate efforts by these 
states to eradicate inequality and inefficiency 
within their borders. If there is to be little or 
no federal control accompanying federal aid, 
what right have we to expect major improve- 
ment of the education within states under the 
same leadership that they now have? Thus, if 
federal aid is to bring about better schools, it 
seems apparent that there must be some federal 
control. If, then, with federal aid comes federal 
control, perhaps we should examine the possi- 
bilities of securing better schools through this 
federal control. 

Many possible evils of federal control have 
been expressed to the point where a majority 
of the reports are vigorously opposed to it. I 
shall not discuss these possible evils or their 
validity, but rather point out what we must 
recognize, of course, that, as in the case of evils 
associated with control, there is no virtue in 
federal control that does not or may not reside 
at least in part in state control. We must be 
aware, too, of the difficulty of curing local ineffi- 
ciency or failure to meet local needs and desires 
when power becomes more remote from the local 
community. With all the benefits possible from 
able administration of large units we have only 
to examine the report of the Regent’s Inquiry 
and to inquire into applications of PWA or 
relief in localities to see frequent examples of 
communities being handicapped in meeting local 
needs efficiently because of their remoteness from 
the source of authority. In addition, as we 
recognize the necessity of educational improve- 
ment resting upon able leadership, we must 
reckon with the fact that any federal educational 
agency must draw for leadership from the same 
sources now available to local communities and 
to states. 

(4) If federal aid (and control) does not 
prove to be satisfactory, what is the chance of 
change away from federal support and control? 

First, we should perhaps consider the prob- 
able difficulty of getting people who have re- 
ceived federal aid to reject it in favor of loeal 
taxation. Some indication of the resistance 
against withdrawal of direct federal aid to edu- 
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cation, once it is started, is possible if we cite 
the opposition now evident to attempts at return- 
ing support and control of relief to localities 
because of the fact that federal handling of 
relief has been widely eriticized for inefficiency 
and abuse, or we may consider the difficulty that 
has been found in getting people who have re- 
ceived direct relief to shift back to work as a 
source of their support. 

As a further consideration we should reeog- 
nize the inertia that resides in any large unit 
reaching out to all sections of the country and 
which has established heavy vested interests. 
Once federal aid is established, this inertia to 
continue that would have to be overcome would 
exist in an even greater degree than the inertia 
of non-federal aid, which is one large factor 
that proponents of federal aid are finding they 
must overcome. Thirdly, when it is recognized 
that the proposed federal aid would extend to 
teacher training, state departments, adult edu- 
cation and public libraries as well as to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, there is the possi- 
bility that it would mean federal subsidy (and 
control) so extensive as to make very few per- 
sons engaged in education entirely free from its 
possible influence and, hence, in a position to 
criticize objectively or resist the imposition of 
good or bad policies and practices with a feeling 
of complete immunity. In considering the pro- 
posal of federal aid, then, it would appear that 
such a step can not be dismissed merely as an 
experiment which could be dropped if unsatis- 
factory after a few years’ trial. Nor does the 
proposal seem to be merely an added step in 
federal participation in education similar to pre- 
ceding steps. It seems more reasonable to con- 
sider such a step essentially as one would look 
at any proposal to adopt a permanent policy 
that is new and untried in the United States. 

(5) Is the proposed method of distribution of 
funds sound amd in line with the purposes of the 
bill? 

The argument behind the recommendation for 
federal aid is that there are educational inade- 
quacies which need to be eradicated. Forty- 
eight separate states have been faced with exactly 
the same problem. It would seem probable, 
therefore, that any federal proposal would rep- 
resent at least in part the plan utilized most 


What- 


successfully by one or more of the states. 


ever proposal is made for distribution of federal 
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funds, then, it would seem desirable that eyi- 
dence be presented as to how this plan has 
worked in statewide fashion to attain the similar 
goal of eradicating inadequacies, reducing in- 
equalities and stimulating special phases of 
education. 

(6) Are there other methods of providing 
additional funds for schools which do not carry 
the objections which have or may be raised 
against the proposal for direct federal aid? 

Statements have been made and substantiat- 
ing figures produced to bear out the statement 
that even by application of the so-called “model 
tax plan” some states would fail to raise enough 
money to support an adequate school program. 
The conclusion is therefore drawn that the states 
must have federal aid for their schools. It would 
seem equally pertinent and profitable to consider 
such possibilities as having the Federal Govern 
ment relieve states of the expense of a greater 
share of support for new roads or road main- 
tenance or law enforcement or institutional build- 
ing, or possibly other areas—thus releasing more 
state funds for education. If this were done, 
could states then properly support education? 
Would there be any more advantage or less 
danger to education and to democracy by such 
a plan? For example, it has been suggested 
that some possible disadvantages of federal aid 
to education might be a tendency to standardiza- 
tion of education rather than its close relation 
to the needs of special localities, or the possibil- 
ity of general inefficiency and waste in case con- 
trol should become corruptly political. In 
either ease, although there might be reform 
when things became bad enough, poor roads or 
poor buildings may be rebuilt, but pupils can 
not relive and thus rebuild their ineffective edu- 
cation. Should we not thoroughly explore and 
expose the merits or fallacies of these considera- 
tions? 

(7) What evidence is there that the proposal 
will do what it is proposed to do? 

The recommendations of the report indicate 
that proposed federal aid, even at the end of a 
six-year period would be less than 7 per cent. 
of the present expenditure for elementary and 
secondary education. The proposal is aimed 
toward reduction of inequalities of education 
and eradication of inadequacies of education. 

Is it not pertinent that data be sought and 
presented to indicate how it is expected that this 
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small per cent.—distributed among states ad- 
mittedly able to support an adequate educational 
system as well as to states financially unable to 
provide such support—will make any great steps 
in the desired direction with or without strong 
federal control? Is it not equally pertinent to 
raise the question of the justification of granting 
any, or at least any appreciable federal aid to 
the financially well-off states while such a small 
proportion of total expenditure for schools is 
available for states shown to have very limited 
resources? In other words, unless we can expect 
that the federal aid distribution of funds as 
proposed will permit the states financially least 
able to support an adequate educational program 
or make material progress toward a reasonable 
schooling within that state, what justification is 
there to give any federal aid to the states admit- 
tedly able to provide an adequate school pro- 
gram ? 

The general tenor of these questions may seem 
critical of proposed federal aid. Certainly any 
proposal of such significance should not be ac- 
cepted or adopted without receiving critical and 
searching analysis. Study of the report and of 
the articles and editorials concerning federal aid 
which have appeared to date has revealed very 
little information which would permit intelli- 
gent answer to the questions here stated. The 
actual bill to be considered by Congress is not 
yet at hand. It seems reasonable, then, that we 
can not properly either support or condemn the 
legislation. We may properly, however, seru- 
tinize the bill when it is available from the angles 
suggested by these seven questions and expect 
that those who propose its adoption be prepared 
to produce reasonably satisfactory answers to 
each of the questions raised, as well as to many 
others to which the bill should be subjected. 

With their answers in hand we may then 
properly weigh the evidence. We can see what 
we are giving up in accepting federal aid. We 
can judge with some assurance what we would 
gain through federal aid. We could see if the 
probable benefits were more valuable to educa- 
tion than the probable losses in local control and 
initiative. If we conclude that federal aid is 
the answer let us do so with full recognition not 
only of its advantages but also of its limitations, 
ol what we give up to secure it, of its dangers 
and of the inevitable many and long struggles 
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which there must be to make the idea an efficient 
reality. 
S. M. Browne. 
New HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND THE WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

DILEMMAS are usual in education. In fact, 
one may say that dilemmas are one sign of a 
growing educational plan. Some dilemmas are 
met with because the administrator has solved 
an immediate problem in such a way that com- 
mitments have been made for the future. 

Some administrators are in danger of making 
commitments with respect to the future rela- 
tionship between the fields of health and of 
physical education. The problem is_ new. 
Health education experts have not provided 
ample guidance on this problem. What aid 
there has been has come from the physical edu- 
cation field, which, it seems, is divided over this 
relationship. One group thinks that physical 
education should be interested in problems of 
school health and education and cooperate fully 
with the general school health program in so far 
as that program is affected by the physical edu- 
cation of the school. The other is evolving the 
philosophy that physical education and health 
education should be taught by and in one depart- 
ment of the school. 

Between these two camps we find the rank 
and file of the American teachers of physical 
education. Most of them are adequately trained 
for their work in teaching physical education. 
Many are not adequately prepared for the field 
of health education. Many of these physical 
education teachers have a belief that health 
education is being placed upon them because no 
better persons can be found within the school 
system. 

School health and physical education are 
closely related fields rather than an identical 
field. Of recent years there have been general 
trends towards larger administrative units within 
the school. This trend is seen in the union of 
physieal education and health education into a 
department of health and physical education. 
That this union has some advantages is evident. 
No person about the school is more concerned 
with health promotion and health conservation 
than is the physical education teacher. He is 
often in a position to furnish guidance and 
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advice on health problems. His collegiate train- 
ing includes a better foundation in health edu- 
cation and in the biological sciences than most 
teachers receive. The union has merit, but there 
are some difficulties and some dangers in con- 
nection with this growing trend. School admin- 
istrators, health folks and physical education 
departments are now faced with the develop- 
ment of the long-time plan for school health 
education. The complete consolidation of these 
two fields should not become a fact without 
looking towards the future. 

The average teacher of physical education has 
not had time for or complete training in both 
the field of health and of physical education. 
There is a serious question as to whether the 
financial returns to the average teacher warrant 
the seven to eight years requisite for the two- 
field training. Our growing danger in health 
work lies in willing ignorance. 

There is a peril in developing the concept 
that health is a physical education problem. The 
remainder of the school may forget that it has 
more health problems than does the gymnasium. 
The responsibility of all health then rests upon 
the physical education teacher, and the gymna- 
sium, which is remote from the remainder of the 
plant, attempts to earry a responsibility which 
is diffused widely in the other buildings on the 
campus. Questions then rise in the mind of the 
administrators. Is this set-up a temporary plan? 
Is it designed to take care of the health work 
of its school until a wiser or better solution is 
found? Would it not be better for physical 
education heads and administrative officials to 
recognize that there is another health trend in 
the United States which is deeply significant? 

The recognition of the worthwhileness of 
human life in general and of children’s health 
in particular has never been greater than it is 
to-day. Children’s hospitals, children’s health 
service and health training, children’s clinics and 
child psychologists in growing services indicate 
that soon child health will be placed on a plan 
equivalent to or greater than childhood educa- 
tion. 

Some type of social health service and health 
training is coming to every hamlet in the United 
States. Some of this will be done in conjunction 
with the school. Each school system will have 
nurses, physicians, specialists and health teach- 


ers who will furnish to child-life the treat. 
ment, care and prevention which it needs, |; 
will be virtually the development of a division 
of child welfare within the school system. Such 
a development will come into the school with 
more speed and ease if administrators and 
department heads of physical education anq 
health recognize that these changes are coming 
and make future plans for their arrival. , 

Actual and contemplated legislation, both com- 
pulsory and permissive in nature, shows the 
trend towards child health service, child feeding 
and clothing and many other such needs for 
which there are now no school funds and which 
school legislation does not now permit. 

To-day some measures are coming into the 
school through regular school channels. Others 
may come to the school through other gover 
mental agencies and organizations. They will 
have funds and facilities with which to work. 
They can aid the school health program, but they 
may have a future price. That price may be 
the partial control of the school system. When 
money and efforts are expended by a govern- 
mental agency, control must go hand in hand. A 
definite hazard appears if legislation lets other 
branches of government enter the realin of the 
school except as entirely dependent upon the 
state school administration plan. 

Educators should look forward to the estab- 
lishment of such a welfare administrative unit 
and speedily act so that this unit shall be in 
charge of all health and welfare work which is 
done as a part of the enlarging school health 
program. Child welfare work is now with us. 
It is doubtful if the physical education depart- 
ment can expand to do this. Who shall carry 
it on? Shall the school within which it is to be 
done organize a health and welfare unit, or 
shall the school let other agencies come in and 
do it? To the administrator, there can be but 
one answer. 

P. D. Epwarps 

CuHIco STATE COLLEGE, 

CALIFORNIA 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONNEL 
AND EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF 
A CITY IN 1900 UPON ITS PER 
CAPITA INCOME IN 1930 


I HAVE reported recently! concerning the 


1‘ Education as Cause and as Symptom,’’ 1939. 
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causation of the differences among 142 cities 
‘1 the general goodness of life in 1930 by the 
quantity and quality of education in 1900, and 
hy certain features of the personal quality of 
the population in 1900. In the same publica- 
tion I reported also concerning the causation of 
the differences among these cities in the per- 
sonal qualities of the population in 1930. I re- 
port here concerning the causation of differences 
in their per capita income in 1930. 

Using the income seore I, deseribed on pages 
191 to 193 of “Your City” (Thorndike, 1939), 
two indices (Bagley and Eee)? of quantity and 
quality of edueation in 1900 and two indices 
(INC and INaC)* of the personal qualities of 
the population, I find that only about one fifth 
of the varianee of these 142 cities in 1930 per 
capita income was “determined” by the factors 
represented by the educational and personnel 
scores of 1900. 

This is far below the corresponding fraction 
of the seore for general goodness of life in 1930, 
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determined by the same factor; that is nearly 
two thirds (.65). It is equally below the frac- 
tion of the score (P) for the personal qualities 
of the population in 1930 determined by them; 
that is .66. 

Doubtless more adequate measures of the per- 
sonal quality of the population in 1900 would 
raise the one fifth, but they would also raise the 
two thirds. It may safely be concluded that 
good people and the education they give their 
children will do much to make a city good a 
generation later, but will do relatively little to 
make it rich. This is reasonable and in accord 
with other facts concerning the welfare, wealth 
and income of communities. It may strengthen 
our general confidence that material prosperity, 
though highly desirable, is much less desirable 
than intelligence and morality as a cause of 
welfare. 

Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 

INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Two hundred and fifty educators from the 
United States and Canada attended the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation held at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on May 15, 16 and 17, 1939. 
Members of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education were guests of the American associa- 
tion. Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, president of the 


2 The Bagley index is a weighted composite of 
(1) the per cent. of pupils of school age attending 
school daily, (2) the number of days attended by 
each child of school age, (3) the number of days 
schools were kept open, (4) the per cent. that high- 
school attendance was of total attendance and (5) 
the annual expenditure per child of school age. 
"he Thorndike Index Ece is a weighted composite 
of (1) the percentage of residents 5 to 18 years 
old enrolled in publie schools, (2) the number of 
days schools were kept open and (3) the expendi- 
ture per pupil in attendance, not including outlays 
for buildings or interest on bonds. 

The index INC is a weighted composite of (I) 
the infrequency of deaths under five years, the infre- 
queney of Negroes (N) and the per capita circula- 
tion of publie libraries (C). The index INaC is the 
ime except that the infrequency of illiterate na- 
born whites (Na) replaces the infrequency of 
Negroes, 


Canadian association, weleomed the American 
association, which, for the first time, was meet- 
ing on Canadian soil and, alluding to the King’s 
impending visit, reminded the audience that the 
meeting coincided with “the inception of the 
most remarkable experiment in education for our 
particular form of democracy which we in Can- 
ada have ever attempted.” 

The annual report of the director, Morse A. 
Cartwright, was delivered in two sections. At 
the opening meeting Mr. Cartwright stated his 
position on federal aid for adult education and 
warned delegates that “control inevitably follows 
the purse strings, and there is reason for alarm 
in the increasing tendency to rely upon govern- 
mental grants for the support of adult education. 
The danger lies not so much in the governmental 
grant itself, for the tax funds will always and 
of right have to bear the cost of the bulk of edu- 
cation; the real sources of danger are the remote- 
ness and the centralized character of the grant- 
making authority.” 

He termed the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress by Sen- 
ator Thomas and proposing federal subsidies to 
the amount of $75,000,000 for adult education, 
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as “an invasion on a permanent basis of state 
and local rights to control adult education.” 

The second part of Mr. Cartwright’s report 
dealt with “Education for Tolerance in a De- 
mocracy.” “There is much evidence to support 
the belief that we are a more tolerant, better 
educated, better disciplined people than we were 
twelve or fifteen years ago,” he said. 

Some of our intellectuals and some of our polit- 
ical leaders in their pantomiming pageantry at the 
Wailing Wall would do well to ponder upon the 
absence in our present-day existence of certain 
phenomena of intolerance that occupied headlines 
scarcely more than a decade ago. The Tennessee 
‘“monkey trial’’ of a dozen years past at least has 
not been repeated, and even if such absurdities 
as anti-evolution legislation may still exist on the 
statute books of a few jurisdictions, there is no 


attempt at enforcement. This suggests that there 


has been, upon the part of religious bigots, a growth 
of tolerance for the findings of science—a triumph 
for adult education no less important than the vic- 
tory for the theory of evolution that is involved. 
The markedly increased tolerance of courts and 
publie officials in relation to the censorship of books, 
plays and motion pictures has come as a result of 


pressure from an increasingly enlightened, and 
There 
in re- 


therefore an increasingly educated, public. 
has been a pronounced lifting of ‘‘taboos’’ 
cent years so that it is now possible to discuss, in 
print, on the stage, by lecture, and even from the 
pulpit, important questions relating to sex, to 
marital and family relationships, to birth control 
and population distribution, to personal hygiene 
and to public health. 

Public libraries carry on their shelves and cireu- 
late books to-day that fifteen years ago would have 
been considered seditious, subversive or obscene— 
books that then either would not have been pur- 
chased, or, if acquired, would have been consigned 
to the oblivion of the locked shelf. Both the con- 
sumers of reading matter and the librarians have 
become more tolerant as their adult education has 
progressed. 

The mere machinery of adult education itself 
works to promote tolerance. Through the forum, 
the discussion group, the class, the lecture, the 
stage, and most of all through the book, the pamph- 
let, the periodical and the newspaper—all of which 
are media for adult education—the people have 
learned of the issues confronting democracy. Car- 
ried on, as adult education is, by numberless uncon- 
trolled bodies, unregimented and unattached to any 
single concept or group of concepts, not dependent 
upon government grant, and even in its tax-sup- 
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ported phases enjoying a large measure of local 
autonomy, the very existence of its many forms js a 
safeguard for tolerance and freedom. 


Problems of rural living were discussed at a 
panel session. Members of the panel concluded 
that rural programs to be successful must be set 
up by rural people themselves with the aid of 
economists and sociologists. Programs initiated 
and controlled by groups outside the local scene 
are usually short-lived. Edmund de S. Brunner, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who presided, told the audience 
that “the beginnings of any assurance for the 
good life in specific communities and in specific 
groups—minority and majority—lie in a elear- 
cut understanding that there is no independence 
but rather an interdependence of those groups.” 

The readable books project of the association, 
which resulted in the publication of “The Peo- 
ples Library” by the Macmillan Company, was 
reviewed at a luncheon session by Charles E. 
Rush, librarian of the Cleveland Public Library; 
George P. Brett, Jr., president of the Macmillan 
Company; Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, and James 
M. Clarke, of the editorial staff of the Read- 
ability Project. The series, a “scientific effort 
to increase the reading of serious books, is the 
outcome of studies carried on over a period oi 
years by a committee of the Association and the 
Readability Laboratory of Teachers College. 
Participation of the association in the experi- 
ment and in the publication of the series was 
made possible by a Carnegie Corporation grant. 
Six books have been issued in the fields of psy- 
chology, polities, labor, biography, sociology and 
interior decoration. The books are written in 
simple, lucid English and published at a price 
of sixty cents each. 

Mary L. Ely, editor of the Journal and asso- 
ciate director of studies, gave a summary of the 
progress of the studies in the social significance 
of adult education being published over a five- 
year period by the American Association for 
Adult Edueation. These studies have dealt to 
date with libraries, the drama, men’s and wo- 
men’s clubs, museums, special schools for adults 
conducted in public schools, health education, 
vocational education, programs of social work 
agencies, musi¢ and radio. 

Community adult education councils, the com- 
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munity adult school and the use of local resources 
for adult edueation were discussed at a sym- 
posium on the community in which John W. 
Powell, director of the San Franciseo School of 
Social Studies; David L. MacKaye, director of 
the San Jose Adult Center; Ralph McCallister, 
of the Adult Edueation Council of Chicago, and 
Ralph A. Beals, of the association, took part. 

Workers’ edueation was the subject of a sym- 
posium and discussion, led by Hilda W. Smith. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Bureau; Eleanor G. Coit, of The Affiliated 
Schools for Workers; Mark Starr, of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Drummond Wren, of the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Canada, and Thomas R. Adam, 
of the association, participated. Miss Smith 
defined workers’ education as “an attempt to 
help industrial and rural wage-earners to under- 
stand the facts of their own economic and social 
situations and not only to understand but to 
apply what they have learned in the classrooms 
to the solution of their economic problems.” 

Mr. Starr stated that “we need an education 
which will concentrate upon the social sciences 
to find a solution for the problems of society and 
also to get the knowledge which will lead to 
action to eure those problems. So far, existing 
institutions of edueation can not meet the 
legitimate requests of workers’ education. Why 
should trade unionists trust the teaching of un- 
organized professors or teachers or go for help 
to colleges which have a record of firing any 
professor reputed to be radical?” 

Mr. Adam, who led the discussion, declared 
that “the workers of the country have the right 
to receive far greater and more intelligently 
planned services from the educational pro- 
fession. Under modern conditions they have as 
little chance of educating themselves properly 
as of doetoring themselves safely. Organized 
labor and organized industry should make much 
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greater efforts to meet this rightful claim. In 
some unions, such as the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, a magnificent job has 
been done, and on the whole the standards would 
be accepted by trained educators. However, few 
unions ean afford this great effort and they must 
sall for a fairer share of existing community 
facilities in the adult field.” 

The relation of workers education to the gen- 
eral education movement was discussed by Miss 
Coit, who stated that workers education can only 
fulfil its place in adult education if it accepts 
its job as a special one and faces its responsi- 
bilities and special functions. 

The meeting concluded with a session on 
minority problems of special groups, over which 
Lyman Bryson presided. Participants included 
Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, Temple Beth Zion, 
Buffalo; William M. Cooper, of Hampton In- 
stitute; Reverend J. W. Dore, of St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto; Margaret Gould, of the 
Toronto Star; Read Lewis, Foreign Language 
Information Service; Walter Pettit, New York 
School of Social Work; J. T. Reid, University 
of New Mexico, and J. S. Woodsworth, member 
of the House of Commons, Winnipeg. In a 
democracy, the panel agreed, the common de- 
nominator of all groups should be equality of 
opportunity. 

The presidential address was delivered by 
John H. Finley, editor emeritus of The New 
York Times, at the annual banquet. 

Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for 
Social Research, was elected president of the 
association for 1939-40. Vice-presidents elected 
were: Alexander Meiklejohn, Charles E. Rush, 
Elmer Scott, John W. Studebaker and Henry M. 
Wriston. Everett Dean Martin was elected 
chairman. Officers reelected included: James E. 
Russell, Honorary Chairman; Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, Secretary; and Harold Stonier, Treasurer. 

CORRESPONDENT 


REPORTS 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL SURVEY 

THE Division of Field Studies of the Institute 
of Educational Researeh, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, conducted a complete survey 
of the publie schools of St. Louis, Missouri, 
during the academie year 1938-39. Professor 


George D. Strayer directed the work of the sur- 
vey, and Professor N. L. Engelhardt served as 
associate director. 

In order that outside judgment with respect 
to the findings and recommendations of the sur- 
vey report might be made available to the Board 
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of Education and to the citizens of St. Louis, 
a Reviewing Committee was appointed to visit 
the St. Louis schools and to read the survey 
report. This Reviewing Committee was com- 
posed of the five immediate past-presidents of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

The report of the Reviewing Committee is 
significant not merely as a review of this under- 


taking but also as a statement of policy with 


respect to public education. 
GerorGE D. STRAYER 
DIRECTOR OF THE ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL SURVEY 
THE REVIEWING COMMITTEE OF THE 
St. Louris ScHooLt Survey! 


REPORT OF 


THE Reviewing Committee was invited by the 
director of the St. Louis publie school survey 
staff to come to St. Louis, review the survey and 
report to the Board of Edueation, the staff of 
the schools and the citizens of the community 
as to the adequacy of the study and the validity 
recommendations. Some 
the board’s 
decision to authorize a survey, this same com- 


of its findings and 


months ago, immediately upon 
mittee was asked by the president of the Board 
of Education and by the superintendent of in- 
struction to advise them as to the best procedures 
to be followed in setting up the specifications for 
the proposed inquiry and in selecting a proper 
When first approached 
concerning the matter, the members of the com- 


agency to conduct it. 


mittee spent some time in becoming acquainted 
with the problems confronting the Board of 
Edueation and the staff of the St. Louis schools 
and in choosing the survey ageney that seemed 
most competent to render the needed services. 
The recommendations made by the committee 
were embodied in a signed report and submitted 
to the board. 

The present relationship of this committee 
to the survey is not a continuation of the com- 
mission assigned it by the Board of Education. 
The committee is here at the invitation of the 
director of the survey and has prepared this 
report at his request. 

The Reviewing Committee realizes that this 
survey has been made during a period of great 
stress and strain. Men and women everywhere 


1 Submitted to the director of the survey, March 
31, 1939. 
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are more or less confused concerning the present 
and uncertain about the future. This condition 
is reflected in the lives of youth and has its im- 
plications even for little children. We under. 
stand that a study of the educational system 
of a great city in these critical days is a task 
of tremendous significance. We realize that this 
task must involve both fearless criticism based 
upon adequate data and bold but careful recom- 
mendations that may insure real progress rather 
than a course of capricious experimentation 
with the lives of children and with taxpayers’ 
money. 

Therefore, the committee is pleased with the 
thoroughness with which this inquiry has been 

There has been nothing taken for 
Every school in the city has been 
visited, members of the school staff have beer 
interviewed time and time again, volumes oi 
records and reports have been studied, statistica! 
and other sourees of information 


conducted. 
granted. 


been 
tapped, many citizens have been consulted—in 


have 


fact, members of the survey staff, totaling more 
than a hundred highly trained and experienced 
technicians, have been in intimate contact with 
citizens in the City of St. Louis and in iis 
schools during a period of more than five 
We have noted with special satisfac- 
tion the methods and procedures which have 
been followed by which the active participation 
of the school staff has been enlisted in the 
project and full cooperation has been effected 
between the survey staff and the personnel of 
the public schools at every stage of the survey. 

But what impresses the Reviewing Committee 
even more than the exhaustive nature and ex- 
tent of the survey itself is the high degree of 
statesmanship with which the information and 
data have been treated in the report. In some 
cases we were inclined to feel that the survey 
staff had unduly softened its criticisms. The 
more we studied the report, however, the more 
we were impressed with the calm and judicial 
manner in which facts were faced and with the 
clear evidence running through the report that 
the program recommended is a practical and 
not a theoretical one. It is a program that be- 
gins with the situation as it is and proposes 
next steps attainable by a city desiring real 
progress and willing to take those steps neces- 
sary to insure that progress. 


months. 
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The proposals made rest on a well-considered 


statement of the purposes of education and an 
analysis of the functions necessary for the reali- 
zation of these purposes. Sections of the re- 


nort deal with problems of vocational education, 
edueation for citizenship, safety education, edu- 
eation for home and family life, academic in- 
struction, curriculum procedures, pupil guidance 
and all the learning situations to be encountered 
from the nursery school and kindergarten up- 
ward through the junior college. 

These pronouncements are followed by a dis- 
cussion of the problems of administration, or- 
eanization, instructional and non-instructional 
personnel, business management, the building 
program, maintenance and operation of the 
plant, and of school finance. With respect of 
all these matters recommendations have been 
made which will enable the Board of Edueation, 
the superintendent of schools and the staff to 
launch a construetive program looking toward 
the improvement of the service. While it is 
not to be expected that the whole program as 
recommended may be undertaken at once, it is 
not too much to say that the report outlines a 
constructive program of progress that may well 
enlist the best efforts of the entire community 
for years to come. 

The report of the survey calls to the immediate 
attention of the community its responsibility for 
developing a eurriculum for its schools that will 
give all individuals those experiences essential 
for their continuous growth toward acceptable 
citizenship in our democratic society. This can 
not be done until there has developed through- 
out the community as well as in the schools them- 
selves a sensitivity to the present problems of the 
ndividual and of society. This must be fol- 
‘owed by the arousing of a determination on the 
part of eitizens generally to effect improvement. 
To these ends, there must be introduced into the 
program of the schools experiences related to 
these purposes. 

Moreover, these experiences, to be effective, 
must be earried forward in a school that ex- 
emplifies in its organization and in its practices 
truly demoeratie processes and relationships. 
These relationships must prevail at all levels and 
in all situations.f They are necessary between 
teacher and pupil, between teacher and adminis- 
trator or supervisor, between the school staff and 
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the Board of Education, and between the school 
system as a whole and the community of which it 
is a part. 

The survey ‘report makes clear that adminis- 
tration, organization and all the service agencies 
within and without the school exist for the sole 
purpose of making the curriculum an instru- 
mentality for stimulating the growth of pupils 
toward desirable objectives. 
fact that administration and organization are 
not ends in themselves; that they are justifiable 
only so far as they serve the fundamental aims 
and purposes of education and to the extent 
that they take their form in terms of the fune- 
tions that will best serve these ends. This view 
applies equally to such functions as school build- 


It emphasizes the 


ing planning and construction, the purchase and 
distribution of supplies, the operation and main- 
tenance of plants and the financing of the 
schools. 

The Reviewing Committee heartily endorses 
the reorganization of the administrative staff 
of the St. Louis schools as proposed in the sur- 
vey report. In fact, it considers such reorgani- 
zation necessary to the realization of the recom- 
mendations made throughout the report. 

The Reviewing Committee calls particular at- 
tention to the emphasis given in the survey re- 
port to the importance of the individual pupil in 
the educational program. The emphasis given 
to such functions as guidance, promotion poli- 
cies, care for atypical children, provision for 
individual differences and attention to individual 
growth needs should focus the attention of every 
one on the necessity for making democracy effec- 
tive in insuring the happiness and well-being of 
all our people. 

The committee believes that a careful reading 
of the findings and recommendations of the re- 
port should convince both layman and teacher 
that a program of education which is derived 
from the situations and problems of real life and 
which makes adequate provision for the continu- 
ing life needs of the pupil in meeting his every- 
day problems, must reach beyond the mere mas- 
tery of subject-matter or the acquisition of skill. 
On the other hand, the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the survey report repeatedly point out 
not only the need for these accomplishments but 
also the necessity for enrichment of both scholar- 
ship and personality. 
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The importance of the services to be rendered 
by the professional staff of the schools must be 
fully understood and appreciated. Good teach- 
ers, keyed to the ideal of human service, are of 
paramount importance. The Reviewing Com- 
mittee commends most highly those reeommenda- 
tions in the survey report that give to the super- 
intendent of schools authority to direct and 
achieve such service through improved teacher 
efficiency and more effective child development. 
Such a program requires competent assistants 
with opportunities to exercise professional lead- 
ership and to stimulate professional growth 
without frustration by the efforts of political 
or other pressure groups. 

The professional staff of the schools should be 
challenged continuously by the need for acquir- 
ing new experiences, solving new problems and 
meeting new situations related to child welfare 
arising out of a rapidly changing environment. 
A community of both teachers and learners 
should be the dominant directing foree of a good 
program of publie education. 

The survey report does not assume that a 
school program thus conceived will go forward 
within the framework of the traditional school 
or that the community may hope to create, sup- 
port or finance such a program without keeping 
up to date its concepts and practices and the 
accompanying functional plans and organiza- 
tion. The financing of an adequate program 
of public education is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the community and the state. In- 
creased financial support may be required, al- 
though this phase of the problem becomes more 
difficult as the costs of government mount. The 
solution of the problem may lie in the realloca- 
tion of the available funds to support new ser- 
vices and functions, or in the direction of moneys 
now expended for unproductive and ineffective 
services to those more functional and more effec- 
tive. The task may not be easy in the face of 
the powerful influence of tradition and eustom. 
The survey report points out the necessity for 
administrative reorganization to the end that 
closer functional relationships may be estab- 
lished and that available funds may be allocated 


more equitably to needed service. In addition, 
the survey report asks that the City of St. Louis 
consider the financing of the educational pro- 
gram as a long-time investment in those fune- 
tions essential to the future happiness of her 
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citizens and the future stability of her social, 
economic and cultural life. 

In due time, the people of St. Louis will re. 
ceive the support of this survey. Many will 
comment concerning its mass of detailed infor- 
mation and the comprehensiveness of its recom- 
mendations. It should be remembered that the 
survey deals with a service of great magnitude, 
imponderable in its personal implications for 
hundreds of thousands of human beings and for 
the welfare of a great society. The vast conse- 
quences of an annual expenditure of more than 
eleven million dollars of taxpayers’ money in 
this city should be viewed neither with alarm nor 
with complacent indifference by the people. 
This report not only should challenge the citizens 
of St. Louis generally, as well as their Board of 
Edueation and school staff, but also should and 
will engage the study of educators and inter- 
ested laymen throughout the country. One of 
the consequences of a survey of this kind is the 
responsibility for action that it entails on the 
citizenry of the city surveyed. The way is 
charted; the result may be ignoble failure or 
glorious achievement. 

The Reviewing Committee leaves its relatively 
minor but exceedingly pleasant and highly inter- 
esting task in connection with this survey with 
certain high lights in mind. As the voluminous 
details of the report fade into the background, 
certain recommendations and conclusions stand 
forth in bold relief as a challenge to St. Louis 
and, in a larger sense, to the schools of America. 
They follow: 

(1) The publie schools must in truth be not 
only the nutrient of democracy but also the in- 
strument through which the promises of democ- 
racy are made real in the lives of all the people. 

(2) The curriculum of these schools must in- 
clude experiences of highest potentiality for the 
good life, constantly conditioned by choices at 
every step and level of life that capitalize upon 
the heritage of mankind in the ongoing process 
toward a better life. 

(3) The schools must not only prepare the 
individual to live each succeeding stage of life 
more successfully but must also so educate him 
that the here and now of life is lived as richly 
as possible. An estate of childhood has an in- 
tegrity just as distinct as that of adult life, and 
no stage of life should be unduly emphasized or 
neglected in the educational program. 
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(4) While facts, knowledge and skills are and 
always Will be essential in the education of chil- 
dren, they do not represent the major purposes 
for which the schools are maintained. It is only 
as the schools ineuleate worthy attitudes and 
ideals, develop powers of critical analysis, initia- 
tive and resoureefulness, and encourage habits 
f conduet that are socially desirable, that they 
adequately serve our society. 

(5) The highest teaching is really counseling 
and guidanee, and the ultimate objectives of 
edueation are effective citizenship and good 
-haracter. Either must be positive, not passive, 
n nature and pointed towards active participa- 
tion in a society of neighbors. 

(6) No school system is sufficient unto itself. 
As in St. Louis, there must be everywhere a 
vigorous, sometimes militant, lay demand for 
and support of good schools. No matter how 
devoted the professional staff of the schools may 
be, they alone can not make a great school sys- 
tem. No schools ever rise for long above the 
level of the people who maintain them. It is 
equally true that school systems tend to refleet 
in the long run the quality and statesmanship 
of their Boards of Edueation. 

(7) The organization of a school system may 
either free or stifle the initiative and econstrue- 
tive genius of an otherwise great school staff 
such as is found in St. Louis. Divided adminis- 
tration may be the cloak that hides responsibility 
and prevents an efficient attack on the many- 
sided problems of the schools. 

(8) Tradition has its values but often is the 
greatest foe of progress. Flexibility and adapt- 

ability must be preserved in the midst of the 
necessity for continuity. It is tragie to find an 
educational program divided against itself; in- 
formal at one level, formal at another; empha- 
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sizing the development of the child as paramount 
at one level and the sanctity of subject-matter 
at another. 

(9) The exigencies of existing conditions may 


condition school finance and support at a par- 
ticular time, but the long-term considerations 
must never be forgotten. Enthusiasm for the 
next step must never blind us to the long view. 
The destiny of any city, and of the nation itself, 
is intimately related to the publie schools. 

(10) Finally, if the schools are to be the 
means through which we learn to live free, 
democratic lives, these schools themselves must 
be centers of democracy. The formulation of 
the policies of the schools, in all their ramifica- 
tions, must be a process of free cooperation tem- 
pered by full appreciation and acceptance of 
responsibility for results. It is in this spirit 
that the survey has proceeded and the report 
will be submitted. It is true that both the 
lights and the shadows of the picture of the 
St. Louis school system have been presented, but 
the shadows have been included only to accen- 
tuate the light. With the passing years, if the 
survey is given effect as we believe it is destined 
to be, we envisage an even greater St. Louis than 
has ever been known in all its glorious past. 


CHARLES B. GLENN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
E. E. OBERHOLTZER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 
JOHN A. SEXSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
A. J. STODDARD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. L. THRELKELD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FILMS IN GERMAN EDUCATION 


To-pay, Germany leads the world in educa- 
tional film work, from the grade school to the 
university. Its origin goes back to the first 
medical and botanical films of 1899, but espe- 
cially to the efforts of the early post-World War 
years beginning with 1919 and 1920, when pio- 
neering educators laid the groundwork for the 
grand performance of to-day. 


By March 1, 1939, 31,765 of Germany’s 
60,000 school-houses (exclusive of Austria and 
Sudetenland) had their own 16 mm film projec- 
tors. Over 8,000 projectors are being added 
each year, with the eventual aim of providing 
all schools with their own film apparatus. 

In order to appreciate fully the degree of 
German progress in this field, we may contrast 
it with the fact that of 100,000 American school 
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buildings wired for electricity only 10,000 had 
motion picture projectors in the summer of 1937 
(the latest data available). Less than 1,000 of 
these were sound machines, of which not more 
than six or seven hundred were standard 16 mm. 

German schools can now use 564 different edu- 
cational films produced especially for classroom 
purposes. Two hundred and seven of them are 
for schools of the general type, 63 for continu- 
ation and semi-professional schools and 294 for 
At present, 325 more films are in 
the process of production. 

In the United States between 200 and 300 edu- 
cational films were produced in 1936, according 
to Mark A. May, who speaks of about 10,000 
films having been available here in 1937, “the 
educational value of which is unknown.” 

Of the educational films, 907,000 


universities. 


German 


copies are already in use, and they deal with 
practically all the subjects taught in German 


schools. The Reichsstelle leaves the selection of 
the film material to the regional and local offices, 
which, presumably, know their own needs best. 
Even individual teachers can reject a particular 
film that is offered them. Much desirable leeway 
is, therefore, left to the individual instructor, 
and a monotony of teaching methods is avoided. 

The German educational films have one major 
handicap—they are all silent. It is hoped that 
some time in the future sound films can be made 
for the reproduction of sounds entirely new in 
the students’ experience, such as foreign lan- 
guages, ete. 

The simple reason for using silent films is that 
German projectors for sound films cost four 
times as much as those for silent films and that 
the production of sound films is also considerably 
more expensive. The schoolmen felt that it was 
better to equip many schools with silent films 
than a few with the more perfect instrument. 

As the classroom teachers have to furnish the 
running comment on the school film, five million 
small pamphlets with textual explanation have 
been published and distributed free or for a 
few pennies each. Selected bibliographies are 
usually appended as study aids. <A special mag- 
azine, of excellent quality, called Film und Bild 
(Film and Slide), with a monthly circulation 
of 20,000 copies, is devoted entirely to film edu- 
cation, presenting accounts of experience in va- 
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rious foreign countries as well as results and 
observations of German work. 

Educational films are now an officially pre- 
scribed means of instruction in all German 
schools, the same as textbooks. The Reichsstelle 
fiir den Unterrichtsfilm was created in 1934 
and entrusted with the special task of providing 
for all schools educational films made by private 
producers under the direction of carefully se- 
lected and especially trained representatives of 
the Reichsstelle. With the help of teachers from 
all over the Reich, it investigates the needs of 
the various types of schools for educational films 
and plans their production. The films are then 
distributed through 24 regional and 890 district 
and loeal organizations which serve as “film 
libraries.” 

The cost of maintaining the Reichsstelle ani 
its subdivisions is borne by the government 
But the films and projeetors are paid for by 
the contributions of the school children them- 
selves. Every pupil pays 80 pfennige (about 
30 cents) a school year. Where there are many 
children in the family, only the oldest one pays, 
while children of the unemployed pay nothing. 
University students pay 40 cents a semester for 
the purpose. This large income enables the na- 
tional office to purchase machinery and films on 
a large seale and therefore more cheaply. It 
distributes them where they are needed, includ- 
ing the poorest districts. 

Proverbial German efficiency and the deter- 
mination of schoolmen have resulted in the pres- 
ent fine results. The writer of this report had 
occasion to see a large number of school films 
in Berlin and is happy to report that they were 
generally objective in the subject presentation 
and excellent in technical quality. That Na- 
tional Socialist ideology leaves its strong mark 
on certain films, such as “The Life of the 
Fiihrer,” is not surprising. But most films are 
remarkably free of propaganda. 

American school authorities are becoming more 
and more interested in film education and under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education are now doing remarkable work on 
an experimental basis. It is not surprising that 
their attention is turning toward German meth- 
ods and results. While our educational needs 
are distinctly different in a number of respects, 





























-he fundamental problems of film education make 
any foreign experience valuable for our pur- 
aaiee In fact, there is no reason why the edu- 
cational film should continue to lead under 
authoritarian régimes. While democratic schools 
are obviously hampered in methods of organiza- 


EDUCATION IN STRAITS 

Tue widespread failures of American cities 
to support their educational programs consti- 
tute a growing national menace. Four states 
and numerous seattered communities now face 
the danger of being compelled to make drastic 
cuts in school appropriations and in many cases 
to eurtail edueational services. 

Ohio faeces a $17,500,000 deficit in the state 
school foundation fund largely because of a 
$10,000,000 decrease in sales tax collections. 
Kansas City has a referendum coming relating 
to a proposal to raise the school levy from 9 to 
10 mills, owing to a sehool deficit of $900,000. 
Mich'gan’s legislature is considering favorably 
a bill to eut the state school appropriations 
from $45,000,000 to $37,500,000, in spite of the 
expected shortened terms of schools in Port 
Huron, Pontiae and Flint. 

The children of Georgia are guaranteed by 
law seven months of schooling a year, but the 
1939 session of the Georgia legislature ad- 
journed without appropriating the amount nec- 
essary to furnish this serviee. Last week, the 
schools of the state were $5,200,000 in the red, 
and classes had been discontinued in 41 dis- 
triets. In Carroll County the organized teach- 
ers sued the state for permitting the use of 
illegal teachers’ contracts, whereupon the state 
dodged the issue by resorting to its constitu- 
tional right to refuse to be sued. 

The coal counties of Pennsylvania ean not 
meet their expenses when tax collections from 
the collieries are poor. This year, one company 
alone defaulted taxes to the amount of $939,954. 
In 300 sehool distriets 6,000 teachers have been 
unpaid for as long as ten months. Last week 
Governor Arthur H. James signed a $1,000,000 
emergeney school bill. 

The New York Assembly and Senate passed 
a bill eutting state aid to schools by $9,710,000. 
Fifteen hundred members of the New York 
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tion they also have freedom of research and of 
teaching in the social sciences, an advantage 
that is denied the others. 


JOHN Brown Mason 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, 
FRESNO, CALIF. 





Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations in- 
vaded Albany to find the offices of the legis- 
lators locked. 

Florida has fortunately escaped a $750,000 
educational deficit by collecting $1,500,000 from 
the estate of the late Alfred I. du Pont. 

Educational budgets are apparently feeling a 
belated shock from the financia] recession of 
1937-38. Legitimate economy in education is 
as much of an unpleasant necessity as in any 
other field of expenditure. It is quite conceiv- 
able that sound teaching methods can be pro- 
vided without some of the modern parapher- 
nalia classified as equipment. The exacting 
responsibility of our school boards and admin- 
istrators at the present moment is to find ways 
of so reducing costs as to meet the educational 
needs of their communities without impairment. 
—The Boston Evening Transcript, 


SCHOOLS UNDER THE CAMERA 

LEAFING through the fortieth annual report 
of the superintendent of New York City schools, 
as released to-day by Superintendent Campbell, 
one finds such chapter headings as “A Walk 
under Water and a Visit to the Moon,” “The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Bronx” and “Noah’s 
Ark in New York.” The truth is that “All the 
Children” is an eye-opener for those who be- 
lieve that official reports are, and of right ought 
to be, dull. Its photographs are admirable. 
One can’t look at these faces of children and 
young people and begrudge them anything that 
is now being done for them. 

Our Board of Education, like our World’s 
Fair, has a theme. This year it is “How other 
city departments and other agencies of govern- 
ment work with the board in providing for the 
needs of the city’s children.” The list of ecoop- 
erating agencies is amazing. Health, science 
and the arts are all appropriately exemplified 
through the departments and institutions that 
look after such things for the whole city. The 
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children get around. They learn “civics afloat” ; 
they look at extinct animals in the Museum of 
Natural History and at reflected stars in the 
Planetarium; they tie up nature study with 
visits to the Botanie Garden and the Zoo; they 
have their eyes tested and their teeth examined; 
they learn how to avoid street accidents and 
what to do in ease of fire; they sing, draw, 
paint, model, sew, study trades, learn how to 
keep house. If they pay attention, they prob- 
ably graduate with more knowledge of the city 
and its wholesome opportunities for study and 
recreation than their parents ever had. Some 
of the parents and grandparents are learning 
too. More than 40,000 adults last year attended 
classes in English and citizenship. 

No hint of the present controversy over the 
proposed reduction in the school budget occurs 
in Superintendent Campbell’s printed report, 
which is dated last March. For this very reason 
the report speaks for caution in intended econ- 
Doubtless there are school items that 
can well be eut. Certainly the higher salaries 
could be reduced. But to slash the educational 
budget blindly may endanger activities that are 
worth many times what they cost.—The New 


omies. 


York Times. 


“ALL THE CHILDREN” 
New YorRKERS have come to look forward to 
the annual illustrated report of Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, the Superintendent of Schools, as an 
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interesting as well as an instructive account of 
the work carried on in the publie schools. This 
year “All the Children,” as Dr. Campbell en. 
titles his report, tells a story somewhat dif. 
ferent from those he has hitherto presented. 
It describes the help given by other city de. 
partments in the effort to instruct the pupils 
beyond the classrooms. Visits to parks, mu- 
seums, the Aquarium, the zoological parks, the 
botanical gardens, the bridges and tunnels and 
the libraries and cruises about the harbor on 
ferryboats enrich the traditional course of study. 
From the Police Department, which has estab- 
lished a commendable safety program, to the 
Health Department, which safeguards the c¢hil- 
dren against disease, there is scarcely a city 
department that does not in some way con 
tribute to the public school program. 

In telling the story Dr. Campbell uses the 
technic he introduced in 1935, when he published 
the first issue of “All the Children.” Technical 
terminology is rigorously excluded from the 
text. The brochure is intelligently and plenti- 
fully illustrated. It is a report intended to be 
read instead of relegated to the library shelf. 
How well it has served its purpose is shown 
by the fact that school supervisors in other cities 
have begun to compile their reports in similar 
formats. If a pedagogical time capsule is eve 
devised Dr. Campbell’s “All the Children” un- 
doubtedly will have a place in it.—The New 
York Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE EVALUA- 
TION OF FACULTY LOADS 


ONE of the most persistent of the important 
problems with which the college administrator 


has to deal is the matter of faculty loads. It is 
a baffling problem in many ways because of the 
intangible nature of many of the services ren- 
dered by the college teacher and the difficulty of 
measuring them quantitatively. Indeed, there 
are some who contend that it is both undesirable 
and unnecessary even to attempt such a measure 
of teaching load. 

Heilman,! seeking some years ago to find a 
better method of reporting college teachers’ loads 


1J. D. Heilman, Educ. Admin. and Supervision, 
March, 1925. 


and administrative efficiency, encountered the 
argument “that the administration should not 
keep any record of a teacher’s work, but should 
substitute for this confidence in the teachers.” 
It is still not uncommon to find support for the 
view-point that faculty loads involve so many 
variables, are so complicated or are perhaps s0 
personal a matter as to permit of no objective 
analysis. Some feel that the teaching profession 
is lowered in dignity and prestige when the ser- 
vice loads of its membership are subjected to 
such an evaluation. 

On the whole, however, both teachers and ad- 
ministrators are sincerely interested in finding 4 
sound and equitable basis for the assignment 
of teaching loads. Present practice in general 
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‘s to state faculty loads in terms of semester 
hours, student-eredit-hours or similar units. 
Such measures are unsatisfactory in that they 
fail to take into account variations in load that 
courses carried by an instructor or by the vary- 
ing nature and degree of difficulty of the courses 
assigned to him. 

To apportion teaching assignments in aca- 
demic units is to imply that all such units mea- 
sure the same amount of load in terms of time 
and effort required of a faculty member. This 
would mean that three credit hours of freshman 
composition would be equivalent in load to three 
credit hours of algebra, economics, accounting or 
philosophy. 

A research project carried on by the authors 
in cooperation with 228 teachers and administra- 
tive officers loeated in 200 colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States indicates rather defi- 
nitely that sueh an assumption is quite false 
and that the ratio of total time required of a 
teacher to semester hour credits carried by a 
course varies all the way from 2.9 to 5.5 among 
ten selected college courses for which data were 
obtained. 

The project was conceived in an effort to ar- 
rive at some better method of evaluating faculty 
loads than the ones now commonly in use. Ten 
courses, typical of those offered in the curricula 
of representative colleges, and selected to include 
a wide variety of subject-matter content, degree 
of difficulty, teaching methods, enrolment, etc., 
were used as a basis for the experiment. Each 
course was very carefully and specifically defined 
in a typewritten form which indicated (a) the 
objectives of the course, (b) the course materials 
and content and (c) the operating plan for the 
course, including arrangement of lecture and 
quiz sections, number and type of students en- 
rolled, home-work requirements, teaching tech- 
nies used and any other pertinent details affect- 
ing the load imposed on the instructor. 

A questionnaire was then worked out upon 
which could be recorded the considered opinions 
of qualified teachers and administrators as to 
the requirements imposed on the teacher of each 
course so defined. Five hundred such question- 
naires (50 for each course) were sent to instruc- 
tors and administrators chosen for their success- 
tul experience in the particular field concerned. 
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Of these, 228 usable replies were received—fairly 
well distributed among the ten courses under 
consideration. 

Data reported on these questionnaires in- 
cluded : 


(1) Minimum qualifications needed by any teacher 
who was to handle the course effectively; t.e., gen- 
eral and special academic training, personal quali- 
ties involving ability to discipline and motivate, 
teaching experience, professional and industrial ex- 
perience, special skills—such as aptitude for re- 
search, skill in visual representation, ete. 

(2) Time required per week of the teacher in the 
conduct of the course for preparation of material, 
demonstrations and lectures, correction, personal 
conferences with students, consultation with staff 
and bookkeeping. 


Two points should be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the results. First, it was clearly stated in 
the questionnaire that the study was concerned 
exclusively with what the proper conduct of the 
course required of any teacher and that it there- 
fore had no bearing on the effectiveness of par- 
ticular teachers who might happen to be giving 
such a course at the time. Second, each person 
whose opinion was solicited was asked to evalu- 
ate the specific course defined for this study, not 
any course similar to it with which he might 
happen to be familiar. In this way compar- 
able data were assembled from substantial 
groups of experts widely distributed geographi- 
cally throughout the country. The average 
length of service of those who contributed to 
the study was over ten years. 

Space does not permit a detailed presentation 
of the results obtained, but certain of these are 
worth summarizing in that they reveal marked 
inadequacies in current methods of assigning 
faculty loads and point the way for improve- 
ment. For example, an instructor who was 
assigned 15 semester hours of the course in 
freshman composition that was defined for 
evaluation would, in the average opinion of the 
twenty-five English teachers who replied, need 
to spend 644 hours each week in order to handle 
the work properly. On the other hand, an 
instructor who was assigned 15 semester hours 
of the stipulated course in analytic geometry 
would, in the opinion of the twenty-one mathe- 
matics teachers who replied, be able to do his 
work adequately in 37 hours a week. 
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Other comparisons were equally striking. 
There appeared to be no significant relationship 
between the semester hour credits carried by a 
course and the amount of time and effort re- 


TABLE I 


IN LOAD IMPOSED BY SELECTED COLLEGE 
COMPILED FROM 228 QUESTIONNAIRES 


VARIATIONS 
COURSES. 








load 
hrs 


i 


usable replies 
c 


Number of 
Teaching load 
in sem. hrs. 
Teachin 
in clo 
per week 
Ratio of total 
time require- 
ments to sem. 
hr. credits 





Analytic Geometry 
30 students, 5 hours 
21 


Chemistry Lectures 
75 freshmen, 2 hours 
a week 


Chemistry Quiz and 
Lab. 

3 sects., each of 25 
freshmen and each 
having 1 one-hour 
quiz and 1 three- 
hour lab. period a 
week 


Economics 
2 one-hour lects. to 
120 students; 5 
sects. for 1 one- 
hour quiz period 
each week 


Electrical Machinery 

60 mechanical eng. 
students for 4 one- 
hour lects. and 1 
two-hour prelimi- 
nary report period 
all together. 3 
sects. for 1 two- 
hour lab. 
each week 


English Composition 
1 sect., 30 freshmen, 
3 one-hour periods 
a week 


Heat and Air Condi- 


tioning 

1 sect., 30 fourth 

year mechanical 
students, 3 


eng. 
one-hour periods 


Industrial Accounting 
15 fourth year in- 
dustrial eng. stu- 
dents. 1 one-hour 
period, 2 = two- 
hour periods a 


Graphics I 

1 sect., 30° eng. 
freshmen, 2 three- 
hour periods a 


Strength of Materials 

60 eng. students for 

3 one-hour lects. ; 

3 sects. for 1 one- 

hour quiz period 
each week 
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quired of an instructor assigned to teach it. 
Table I shows graphically the variations in load 
imposed by ten representative courses on the 
basis of a consensus of qualified teachers in each 
field. 


CONCLUSION 


The practice of measuring teaching loads in 
semester hour units can result in assignments 
which are markedly inequitable. Moreover, it 
is not feasible to compensate for variations in 
load so caused by any general formulas involy- 
ing numbers of students, fixed ratios for evaluat- 
ing laboratory work in terms of lectures and 
recitations, ete. 

If teaching loads are to be evaluated equi- 
tably, there must be a careful, objective analysis 
of each teaching assignment in the light of 
objectives desired, teaching methods used, num- 
ber of different courses taught, distribution of 
lectures, sections, correction work and confer- 
ences with students. 

In short, each instructor’s assignments need 
to be individually evaluated in clock hours per 
week if it is desired to measure his load in a 
reasonably accurate and meaningful way. 

Asa §. KNow.es 


Wituiam C. Waite 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
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